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New and Unusual 
Canadiana 


MARJORIE PICKTHALL—A Book of Remembrance. By 
Lorne Pierce. 

Dr. Pierce has made a labour of love of this com- 
memorative volume and has had access to an 
enormous amount of material—journals, diaries, 
correspondence—all of which throws light on the 
late poet’s life and literary gifts. The book is 
beautiful in typographical format and binding, and 
is generously illustrated. It will be in every way 
a fitting memorial. De luxe, boxed........ $5.00 


CANADIAN PORTRAITS. By Adrian Macdonald. 
New light on the lives and personalities of great 
Canadians is always interesting and valuable. This 
volume treats sixteen outstanding figures beginning 
with Wolfe and Montcalm and covering the period 
up to Sir William Osler. The author is one of 
our brilliant young educationists............ $2.00 
THE BOOK OF THE WEST. By Howard Angus 

Kennedy. 

The romance of the development of our own 
West, in semi-story form, with a host of illustra- 
tions. It is really a book of the West by a 
MUEIIOE vn i8c 06 oh505000s555s08 Oe eeaan poaee $2.00 


From your Bookseller or 


The Ryerson Press 
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The Tea Plant 















Many people do not know that the 
Tea Plant is an ever-green bush, 
having a blossom like a wild rose. 
On maturity the bush develops an 
immense tap root which sometimes 
descends ten feet into the soil. In 
India, Ceylon, Java and Sumatra, 
where Salada Tea comes from, the 
bushes are plucked from twenty to 
twenty-five times a year. To obtain 
choice tea, always fresh and pure, 
insist upon delicious— 


“SALADA 



































The Canadian Provinces. 
Their Problems and Policies 


By John Nelson 
A Book To Set You Thinking 


“As a newspaper man of many years’ experience, 
Mr. Nelson already knew very much about our 
Canadian provinces and their problems and policies, 
but to prepare himself for the writing of his chap- 
ters, he took a leisurely trip from Vancouver to 
Halifax, in which he not only refreshed and brought 
up to date his knowledge of many matters, but as 
well interviewed all sorts and conditions of people 
and got an intimate view into our Dominion’s life 
and conditions and needs as many others saw and 
felt them. In the crucible of his own well-furnish- 
ed mind, his material has been worked into chapters, 
not only of great interest but of a very positive 
value to every thoughtful Canadian concerned about 
the real welfare and prosperity of his country.” 


At All Bookstores 


$1.50 
The Musson Book Company Ltd. 


Publishers, Toronto 
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THE DEADLOCK IN EUROPE 
INDENBURG has taken the Presidential 
H oath of allegiance to the German Republic, 
and doubtless did so in good faith. He 
makes a respectable and impressive figure at 
the head of the state, and it is apparently his sound 
intention to confine himself to the duties of a 
figure-head. But the extreme Nationalists among 
his supporters have a different conception of his 
role; they will not hesitate to use him, if they can, 
to lead their people along the road to reaction, and 
it is to be hoped that no Entente bungling will give 
them their opportunity. Undoubtedly it was the 
sustained provocation of France’s policy which 
made Hindenburg’s victory possible in Republican 
Germany, and it is quite possible that the French 
reaction to this contretemps which they have 
brought upon themselves will provoke disagreeable 
consequences which the election of Hindenburg in 
itself would not entail. Even if France shows an 
unwonted restraint, the outlook for Europe will not 
be bright. Germany’s chief objective is the restor- 
ation of her eastern frontiers, and her new President 
is a man who devoted the best part of his life to 
keeping those frontiers inviolate. He cannot but 
resent the fact that the German soil which he saved 
in the war should have been lost in the peace, and 
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under his leadership Germany’s campaign for its 
recovery will probably become more __ intensive. 
Since France remains inexorable on that point, 
Silesia may soon be the storm centre of Europe, 
and in that event the Poles will find their corridor 
a draughty place to linger in. 


‘ OVE me, love my dog!’ says the old maxim, 

and, judging by the treatment which John 
Bull and la belle France are according to each 
other’s pets, not much of love remains in their 
Entente. England killed the Protocol which France 
regarded as her special watch-dog, and now France 
has strangled the Security Pact proffered with 
honeyed words by England as a substitute that was 
just as good. Unless some radical change is intro- 
duced into the general situation, England admit- 
tedly intends to make her own security her primary 
concern, which—baldly put—means either a closer 
and more exclusive Entente or an alliance with Ger- 
many. The prime objective of the new French 
Government seems to be the same as that of its 
predecessors—security plus the spoils of war—and 
the utterances of M. Briand merely reassert an 
implacable claim to an impossible prize. His 
detnands rest on the letter of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, which he asks us to regard as sacred. But 
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the Treaty followed the Armistice Terms, with 
their pledge of ‘no annexations’, and, of the two 
scraps of paper, that by which we persuaded our 
enemies to lay down their arms is to us the more 
holy. France’s position is only made tenable by 
force, and an Entente that would satisfy her would 
have qualities which would alienate the United 
States, could only ensure an expensive and precar- 
ious safety, and might result in the bogey of a 
German-Russ-Japanese alliance becoming an un- 
pleasant reality. England’s alternative of an alli- 
ance with Germany, which would mark a return to 
her policy of Victorian days, is at once more inviting 
and more reputable; but it would hardly tend to 
promote the de-militarization of France that is 
essential to European peace. At best it would be 
only the lesser of two evils. 


HE trouble with every peace plan yet brought 

forward is that it has sought to bring peace by 
security, instead of seeking security through peace. 
Peace can only come by a general agreement based 
on international justice, and we turn with pleasure 
from outworn questions of the balance of power to 
contemplate the prospect of a general concord 
which again becomes visible in the light of the 
American Ambassador’s remarks to the Pilgrims. 
The intransigent attitude of France is after all the 
great obstacle to European peace: it is backed by 
the greatest military force in the world, but the 
inherent weakness of France’s position lies in the 
fact that she is all but a bankrupt nation. If her 
English-speaking creditors decided to call her bluff, 
she would probably recoil from the desperate plunge 
of repudiation and the isolation it would entail. 
Assuredly the counsels of M. Caillaux would be 
against it. And with England and America united 
in exerting the persuasive force which they com- 
mand, the chances for a general settlement of the 
political as well as the financial situation would be 
immeasurably improved. It will be a queer paradox 


if High Finance, which in the past has caused so 
much of war, should prove the lever to unloose our 


static world and start it rolling down the ways of 
peace. 


THE GOLD STANDARD 


HE solemn rites and ceremonial observances 
of high finance are to the average man mat- 
ters wrapped in mystery. Such subjects as 

the business cycle, the basis of credit, and the gold 
standard are luminous only to the initiate—the high 
priests of the inner shrine of Mammon. This is 
obviously as it should be, for if the multitude had 
a clear understanding of the technique of finance 
they would undoubtedly clamour for a revision of 


the existing system, and, while such revision might 
benefit the multitude, it might conceivably entail 
some hardship for the high priests. The re-estab- 
lishment of the gold standard in Great Britain is 
merely the final step in a process of deflation, in 
other words a measure by which money is rendered 
scarcer and consequently more valuable. The 
enormous war debt was largely incurred when 
money was inflated and the pound was actually 
worth some eight or ten shillings as compared to 
its pre-war value. Since the armistice, the bank- 
ing institutions and other financial interests have 
worked desperately to deflate currency, and having 
finally succeeded in bringing the pound to a parity 
with the American dollar, they are attempting to 
nail it there by placing it on a gold basis. The net 
result of this process is that in reality the tax-payer 
is obliged to pay the war debt twice over. The 
same action has been taken in Canada and the 
entire English-speaking world, and the banks and 
international financiers have done very nicely as a 
result. The deflation of currency was accompanied 
by a steady withdrawal of industrial credit which 
caused a slowing-down of industry and much un- 
employment. To the worker who is still out of a 
job the fact that the pound is back at par will hardly 
seem sufficient compensation. 


MR. EULER AND THE C.P.R. 


HERE is much to be said for the adventurous 
T attitude towards life. Danton with his 

toujours de l’audace excites our admiration, 
whereas Mr. Coolidge’s ‘safety and sanity’ makes 
us feel low and dispirited. On these grounds we 
are impelled to offer a tribute to Mr. Euler of 
Waterloo for his speech in the House of Commons 
advocating the amalgamation of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway with the Canadian National under 
a system of State ownership. The proposal had 
been broached at a previous session by Mr. Maclean 
of South York, and both these gentlemen deserve 
credit for their independent spirit in recommending 
a bold move that has not the support of their 
respective Parties. Neither of these men can be 
classed as irresponsible theorists, and Mr. Euler as 
chairman of the committee on estimates for the 
National Railways has had ample opportunity to 
obtain all the vital facts relating to the railway 
problem. He estimates that the C.P.R. could be 
taken over without cost to the country or loss to 
the shareholders, and that such a saving could be 
effected thereby as would enable the combined 
roads to pay all fixed charges and operating 
expenses, with a probable surplus in the near future. 
This is an alluring prospect. To timorous souls it 
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may seem a rash suggestion to extend our railway 
obligations when we are already faced with an 
annual deficit of fifty millions or so on the proper- 
ties we now hold; but in business as in war a dar- 
ing offensive is often the safest move. If we accept 
Sir Henry Thornton’s dictum that a railway can 
be run as efficiently and economically by the State 
as under private ownership, there are overwhelming 
arguments in favour of the acquisition of the C.P.R. 


by the country. 


THE ATTACK ON ‘HYDRO’ 


N attack upon the Hydro-Electric System of 
A Ontario was recently launched by Engineer 


Samuel Wyer, who is associated with the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington. The United 
States Congressional Record states that ‘more than 
170,000 copies of one publication summarizing the 
Wyer attack have been issued . . . and it is safe to 
say that they are going to distribute this little 
pamphlet by the million . . . it contains many state- 
ments that cannot be verified . . . in fact there is 
very little in it that is not either misleading or 
absolutely untrue’. These efforts, said Senator 
Norris in addressing the U.S. Senate, are made ‘to 
convince the people that Government operation of 
electric facilities is a failure, and that it is proven 
by the Smithsonian Institute, a governmental 
scientific agency’. The pamphlet being circulated 
purports to be a summary of the findings of the Greg- 
ory Commission, but it neglects to quote the fol- 
lowing from the Gregory report: ‘The principle of 
public ownership of the water powers of the Pro- 
vince and their development by the people, is, in 
our opinion, fundamentally sound and should be 
maintained at all hazards. The various plants are 
exceptionally well operated. That the organization 
is financially sound, there is not the slightest doubt.’ 
Propaganda costs money, and it would strain our 
credulity to accept the wide-spread and expensive 
distribution of these publications as being merely 
the expression of Mr. Wyer’s altruism. An investi- 
gation has been authorized by the U.S. Senate, and 
it will be interesting to discover how much this 
campaign has cost, and to what extent (and from 
what quarters) moneys other than the public trust 
funds of the Smithsonian have been contributed. 


A LEAGUE FOR BIRTH CONTROL 
T is our hope that a day will come when the 
average worker in the community will be 
assured not only steady employment, but a 
sufficient recompense to ensure a decent standard 
of living for himself and his family. In the mean- 


time it is encouraging to view the disinterestedness 
with which an increasing number of societies and 
organizations are working to ameliorate the lot of 
those unfortunates who are in danger of losing their 
fight for a precarious existence. But we have 
stressed on former occasions the truth that so long 
as people bring into the world more children than 
they can properly support, misery and vice will 
inevitably result; and it remains our belief that so 
long as social-service organizations confine their 
efforts to amelioration instead of prevention, just 
so long will they be disappointed in the results 
achieved. We therefore welcome the formation of 
the Ontario Birth Control League, which was for- 
mally launched in Toronto on May Sth for the 
purpose of establishing birth control as a recognized 
part of preventive medicine, and eventually making 
information on contraceptive methods accessible to 
the general public. Under the existing law the dis- 
semination of such information is prohibited, and 
consequently the League’s work for the present must 
be largely educative. But much can be done by pub- 
licity, and a large and intelligent section of the public 
will back a demand for the repeal of a law that is 
both stupid and cruel. A league is already active in 
British Columbia, and if the other provinces now 
join in the movement we may yet see birth-control 
clinics established as respectable institutions in our 
civic life. 


RUSSIAN ART 


USSIA is the most surprising of modern 
R nations. Not once, but many times in the 

last generation or two, we have been made 
to see that the human spirit there has been driven 
to extremity. There were Lenin and Tolstoi and 
Pavlova, a strange flowering of beauty and power. 
We have come to expect leadership from Russia, 
especially in things of the spirit. Above all, we turn 
to her—vaguely—for leadership in art, just as many 
turn to India for leadership in religion. That is 
why any contact with Russia at this time is an ex- 
citement. Witness the Chauve Souris and the Rus- 
sian pictures now on exhibition in Toronto. The 
Chauve Souris—a second visit—was as nearly per- 
fect as we could have hoped. We saw in it the art 
of the theatre at its purest. We almost need a new 
word for this triumph of Balieff’s. It cannot be 
called drama, for it owes little or nothing to speech. 
And to call it vaudeville is to belittle it. It is at its 
highest in its serious moments. The Volga scene, 
the Bethlehem, and the Poisoned Flowers were like 
tragic masterpieces called suddenly into being and 
then swept away. 
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FTER the Chauve Souris with its theatrical 

mastery of colour, we expected a lot from the 
Russian painters, forgetting, it may be, that colour 
on the stage is a very different art from colour on 
canvas. The canvases are comparatively quiet 
and traditional. The landscape work has affinities 
with our own, but here we appear to have travelled 
much further in the study of snow and strong sun- 


light. Nor is there much that is notable in figure 
work. Kustodiev’s Shaliapin is an_ illustration 
only. But to this general impression some qualifi- 


cation is needed. First, is this a truly representa- 
tive Russian show? We recall the names of Roe- 
rich, Sorin, and others, and are inclined to suspect 
that it is not. Secondly, there are some half-dozen 
canvases which stand out, and we know from re- 
peated experience that this is all we should expect 
from any exhibition. Petrov-Vodkin has two 
unique canvases. His Peasant Group breathes a 
spirit of primitive devotion which surrenders itself 
to everyone. This is clearly a picture for the To- 
ronto Art Gallery to buy. 


RELIEF FOR THE MINERS 
T«: situation in Cape Breton remains unal- 


tered; neither the miners nor the company 

show any signs of giving in, and, judging by 
the small publicity which the strike is now receiv- 
ing, the press has ceased to regard it as ‘news’. 
Paradoxically enough it is probably the remarkable 
and praiseworthy restraint of the miners which is 
chiefly responsible for the decline in public interest 
in what is to them a life-and-death struggle, and we 
hope this will not react unfavourably on their cause 
by occasioning a falling off in contributions to the 
funds for their support. ‘Besco’ is undoubtedly rely- 
ing on time and want as her strongest allies, and 
unless the men continue to receive outside assist- 
ance, their fight for a mere living wage will become 
a forlorn hope. Readers who would like to assist 
in their relief, but are ignorant of the means, can 
send contributions to the Toronto Daily Star, 
which has opened a relief fund. 


ON PARLIAMENT HILL 
BY A POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE export tax on hydro-electric power which was em- 

bodied in the Budget is closely related to an 
intriguing situation which has arisen over the project 
for the development of the water powers at Carillon Rapids 
on the Ottawa River. Full control of these vast powers 
has been secured by a rich group of Canadian and Amer- 
ican captains of industry, who yearn to exploit them and 
sell their fruits in the profitable power market now avail- 
able in adjacent American states. They are fortunate in 
the possession of a very puissant spokesman at Ottawa in 


the shape of Dr. Wilfrid Laurier Macdougall, a person 
who receives much less publicity than his importance in 
the councils of the nation justifies. By origin a Scotch 
Catholic of the famed Glengarry breed, and now immensely 
rich by reason of his holdings in the Hollinger Mine ana 
other Golcondas, he is one of the few known trusted 
intimates of the Prime Minister, and some time ago was 
given the post of Chairman of the Montreal Harbor Com- 
mission. From this modest beginning he has now devel- 
oped into a sort of Canadian Mark Hanna—and serves as 
a very useful officer of liaison between the Liberal Party 
and certain plutocratic elements in Montreal, whom Mr. 
King in his blithe days of opposition was wont to denounce 
as ‘forces of reaction and darkness’. Now, a recent reply 
of the Premier to a deputation representing communities 
in the Ottawa Valley which pleaded for immediate devel- 
opment of the Carillon powers indicates apparently 
that the train is laid for a bargain whereby the power will 
be developed and exported, and the revenue gained by 
the new tax will serve as a timely justification. But an- 
other eminent Liberal, Mr. Taschereau, Premier of Quebec, 
has reiterated his emphatic hostility to any export of 
power and threatens to use the strategic position which 
his control of certain riparian rights at Carillon gives him 
to fight it to the last. In this enterprise he can command 
the support of Mr. Howard Ferguson, who has rights on 
the other bank. Therefore, speculation prevails whether 
Mr. King, on the eve of a Federal election, will dare to 
flout the wishes of Mr. Taschereau, and probably nice 
calculations are today in process on the vital point 
whether prospective contributions from the grateful bene- 
ficiaries of a permit to export power from Carillon Falls 
will or will not cover the loss to the party chest if, owing 
to Mr. Taschereau’s displeasure, Ministers at Ottawa are 
forbidden further access to the rich fountains of cam- 
paign largesse which their lowlier brethren at Quebec 
seem always able to command. 
* a * 


The main Budget vote gave the Government the un- 
expectedly large majority of 37, but the less said about 
the methods by which it was achieved the better. The 
‘Farmers’ Sun’ makes very definite charges which will 
have to be answered by somebody, but I suspect that the 
alcoholic stimulation of enthusiasm for the Government’s 
financial wizardry which it suggests was only a process 
of sealing bargains for Progressive votes which had 
already been concluded. My information is that at regn- 
lar intervals, for some days beforehand, Mr. J. Fred John- 
ston, the Progressive whip, was shepherding dubious 
members of his flock to the Premier’s closet, where they 
sought and obtained personal guarantees from his august 
lips which decided their Budget vote. For the Government 
there was the immediate gain of an impressive majority, 
and a later division on May 14th, when most of the 
Progressive apostates voted against an amiendment which 
reaffirmed the Progressive fiscal policy and was drafted to 
test their fidelity to it, proved that almost all these gentry 
can henceforth be counted as an integral part of the Gov 
ernment household. But the moral support and intellectual 
reinforcement which they can contribute are pitiable and 
promise no compensation for the wider consequences of 
the episode. Mr. Forke and his associates now realize the 
value of the professions of deep affection and passionate 
desire for co-operation which have fallen so glibly from 
Ministerial lips when they find Ministers emplcying the 
Progressive whip as an agent to break up the Progressive 
Party for the furtherance of Liberal interests. They re- 
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gard the Prime Minister as the chief sinner in this regard, 
and when next he proposes a union of hearts to raise a 
barrier against the triumph of reaction the response will 
be chillier than ever. 

* * * 


One happy result of the Budget division is a very 
wholesome purge in the household of the Progressive 
Party. For the last two sessions every page in Parliament 
has known that Mr. Johnston, the Progressive whip, has 
been in constant collusion with the Liberal whips to 
nullify any efforts at independent action by his Party 
which might embarrass the Government, and distrust of 
his methods was a prime factor in driving the radical 
wing to a separate tabernacle last year. Mr. Forke, 
always a trustful soul, had steadily refused to believe evil 
of his adjutant, but the manoeuvres preliminary to the 
Budget division opened his eyes, and he bestirred himself 
to action with the backing of all the honest and intelligent 
elements in his Party. At a grand assize of the Party 
which followed, Mr. Johnston was ignominiously ejected 
from the office of whip and a very satisfactory successor 
was chosen in Mr. Wallace Stewart of Humboldt. Matters 
are also in train for a general reorganization of the execu- 
tive, and the Party has emancipated itself just in time 
from shackles which had reduced it to a state of ridiculous 
impotence. Mr. Forke in a difficult situation behaved with 
firmness and dignity and has thereby regained the affec- 
tions of the radical dissentients. If they return to the fold, 
the Party can probably retain its strength in the prairie 
provinces, but I imagine that they are foredoomed to re- 
appear at Ottawa as a western sectional group. 


* * * 


The Petersen contract continues to face very heavy 
weather. Mr. W. T. R. Preston, as a witness before the 
special parliamentary committee, fully confirmed the im- 
pression that his selection by the Ministry as prosecuting 
attorney against the North Atlantic Steamship Conference 
was a most unhappy choice. He abounded in truculent 
challenges and vague rumours, but was exceedingly short 
on definite facts and accurate data, and a Progressive 
member who is no friend of shipping rings summed up his 
evidence with the terse comment that he would not muzzle 
a dog, let alone a combine, on the strength of it. More- 
over, some prevision of the probable international com- 
plications of their adventure has now reached the more 
intelligent members of the Cabinet. At present Montreal 
successfully competes with New York, Baltimore, and 
other American ports for the vast volume of export trade 
originating on both sides of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
basin and even gets more than its natural share. If the 
Petersen scheme were to succeed in lowering rates on the 
St. Lawrence route, substantial trade now enjoyed by 
American ports would be attracted to it, and not many 
moons would elapse before their Senators and Congress- 
men were clamouring at Washington for remedial measures 
or reprisals. Several forms of the latter are available, 
but one is obvious. It would not strain the resources of 
our neighbours to lose another 50 million dollars on the 
operations of their Shipping Board, which could soon bring 
its freight charges to a level calculated to strip Canadian 
ports of a large part of their present quota of this inter- 
national traffic. It is the height of folly for a poor man 
who meets his mortgage interest with difficulty to play 
poker with a millionaire, but it is a parallel sort of ven- 
ture towards which the Government are leading us. 


MONEY AND REAL WEALTH 
T would seem that there are fashions in economics 
as well as in other things. At one period dis- 
cussions on the tariff are all the rage, whereas 
at another time the relations between capital and 
labour receive the greatest attention. At the pres- 
ent time a large proportion of the people who like 
to delve into such dull abstract problems are con- 
centrating on credit and currency. In western 
Canada particularly, the question of monetary 
reform is a very live issue, and the grain growers 
of the prairies are neglecting local gossip in favour 
of arguments on the monetary system and the dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

The pursuit of money is the dominant interest 
of the great mass of civilized mankind, and although 
the actions of the average man are not always con- 
sciously influenced by mercenary motives, his 
economic life is constantly shaped and governed by 
a real or imaginary need for more money. When we 
realize how intimately this matter of finance is 
linked up with our life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness, it is surprising that the first principles 
of currency and credit are so little understood by 
the general public. One of the more obvious falla- 
cies in common circulation is the idea that money 
and wealth are synonymous; and closely associated 
with this ingenuous belief is the theory that there 
is a fixed quantity of wealth (money) in existence, 
and that the only method by which an individual 
may add to his accumulation of this desirable com- 
modity is by the depletion of a definite stock held 
by some unwary brother. Real wealth comprises 
such material things as food, clothing, and shelter, 
the tools whereby these things are produced, and 
the means for recreation and culture; while money 
is merely the symbol used to facilitate its distribu- 
tion. Although this distinction between wealth 
and money belongs to the kindergarten stage of 
economic theory, it is so imperfectly apprehended 
that we see innumerable instances of individuals 
and communities relinquishing the substance in 
order to seek the shadow, neglecting the reality of 
wealth in a frantic pursuit of the mirage we call 
money. 

Although it is generally recognized that some 
form of money is indispensable in any civilized 
society, it is by no means certain that our existing 
monetary system is reasonably adequate. A really 
efficient system would be one that would ensure the 
maximum production and distribution of reai 
wealth; but our present methods of finance fre- 
quently act as a brake on industry, and in many 
cases operate in such a way as actually to prevent 
the creation of wealth. For example, it frequently 
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happens that a manufacturing plant desirous of 
enlarging its operations is unable to acquire the 
necessary capital; there may be a plentiful supply 
of labour, and quantities of raw material; but if the 
requisite credit is not forthcoming this potential 
wealth cannot be utilized. It is beginning to be 
realized that the volume of credit should not be 
based on any artificial standard, such as the supply 
of gold or the capitalization of our banking institu- 
tions, but should correspond to the maximum pro- 
ductive capacity of industry. What could be more 
absurd than a condition where from ten to twenty 
per cent. of the available workers are unemployed, 
while the great mass of the consuming public is in 
need of the goods that the idle workers are anxious 
to produce? 

It is to our banks that we are obliged to look for 
our supply of cash and credit, and it is regrettable 
that the interests of the consumers and the banks 
do not always coincide. If we consider money as a 
commodity in which.the banks deal, as a grocer 
deals in butter and eggs, it is obvious that the 
banker does not wish money to become so plentiful 
that it will depreciate in value. Like all good 
business men, his ambition is to buy money cheap 
(or the use of it) and sell it dear; and it is clear that 
if an undue quantity is available it cannot be dis- 
posed of to the best advantage; that is to say, the 
rate of interest is apt to go into a decline. 

It was undoubtedly our experience of wartime 
production that has made us so dissatisfied with our 
normal output of wealth. With more than half of 
our man-power in the army or engaged in the manu- 
facture of unproductive war material, we were able, 
by encouraging our industrial processes to run at 
full blast, to create so much real wealth that we 
were actually able to raise the standard of living 
for the great mass of the consuming public. And 
but for our archaic money system we could today 
do away with unemployment and create so muci 
wealth that we need have the poor no longer with 
us. Money inflation reached its height in 1920, and 
then in the following year we were plunged into a 
depression in which we have remained ever since. 
What was the cause of this depression? Was it 
something of the nature of an Act of Providence or 
was it in any way connected with our monetary 
system? We find that between 1920 and 1922 our 
banks withdrew from circulation between two and 
three hundred million dollars in credit and cur- 
rency: the issue of bank-notes was reduced, loans 
were called in, and credits cut down in all directions. 
Money was in the process of being deflated, ren- 
dered scarcer and consequently more valuable. 
This does not necessarily imply any criticism of 


individual bankers on moral grounds; there is no 
doubt that they have adhered closely to standard- 
ized business principles, and have on the whole 
followed the accepted code of business ethics. We 
merely suggest that the current code is not one that 
invariably operates in the best interests of the com- 
munity asa whole. The bankers argue that, if they 
had not embarked on a policy of restriction in 1920, 
inflation would have increased until our whole in- 
dustrial establishment was demoralized, as occurred 
in Russia. But what happened in Russia was that 
the production of goods decreased at the same time 
as the supply of money was greatly augmented, 
and the resultant poverty was not caused by the 
increase of money, but by the reduction in the 
supply of consumable commodities. If we were to 
double our production of merchandise and simul- 
taneously double our money supply, the ratio be- 
tween goods and money would remain constant and 
there would be no real inflation. 

In this connection it might be pointed out that an 
increase in the volume of our manufactured goods 
need not necessarily be beneficial to the community ; 
the degree of benefit depends a great deal on the 
kind of goods. If all our unemployed were rounded up 
and set to work full-time in the production of rye 
whisky or antimacassars, we would abolish unem- 
ployment, but we would not greatly raise our 
standard of living. It is equally obvious that if our 
money supply were doubled and the additional sum 
retained by some five per cent. of our population, 
the result would be of dubious value. Few people 
seem to realize that all the incomes below a certain 
level could be raised to an arranged minimum 
standard without diminishing the incomes of those 
fortunate ones on the higher levels. It would be 
perfectly feasible to guarantee each wealthy indi- 
vidual his present income (in real wealth) in per- 
petuity, and then, by reducing waste and operating 
our productive machinery at full speed, to raise the 
minimum family income, in the course of a few 
years, to $5,000 a year or more in present values. 
Whether such action would be well advised is quite 
another matter. 
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ARE THE NORDICS A SUPERIOR RACE? 
BY EDWARD SAPIR 


(1) that there is a certain very definite ‘Nor- 

dic’ race; (2) that to this race belong the 
English and the great body of Americans who set- 
tled the thirteen colonies; (3) that it is a very fine 
race, in fact the best there is; (4) that the achieve- 
ments of the English-speaking world are due to the 
peculiar excellence of ‘Nordic’ blood; (5) that these 
achievements are pre-eminent, if not unique, in the 
history of the world; and (6) that the ‘Nordic’ race 
loses its desirable qualities when crossed with alien 
blood. In the brief space at our disposal we cannot 
do more than glance at each of these assertions 
in turn. 

(1) It is unfortunate that, at the very time when 
serious students are more uncertain than ever be- 
fore as to just what constitutes a ‘race’, there should 
be so much bandying about of races in the popular 
press. There seem to be no generally-accepted 
principles of racial classification. It is not known 
if the shape of the head is more stable or less stable, 
more important or less important, than hair colour 
or stature. Hence the various schemes of classifi- 
cation proposed by anthropologists differ widely. 
Some see in the Nordic type, with its long head, 
tall stature, blond hair, and blue eyes, a fundamen- 
tally distinct type of man; others, a comparatively 
unimportant variation of a more widely represented 
type; and recently a well-known American anthro- 
pologist, himself a Nordic, has put forward the 
theory that the type is a blend of three distinct 
races. But it would be a grievous error to assume 
that the populations generally called Nordic are 
pure representatives of this type, however it be in- 
terpreted. A large and important section even of 
the Scandinavians, who show the Nordic character- 
istics in their most pronounced form, are distinctly 
not of Nordic type. 

(2) The racial constitution of the English 
people is exceedingly complex, as we know from 
both prehistoric and historic evidence. Many 
diverse strains, some of them distinct enough to 
be assignable to different races, have become in- 
extricably blended in the British Isles. The Nordic 
type is, undoubtedly, one of these strains, but there 
are several million sound Englishmen who do not 
exemplify it at all. In America the conditions are 
even more complex. The Nordic type was pretty 
well submerged as a pure type from the start, and 
has become increasingly more so. It would be mis- 
leading, and even absurd, to identify the ‘old’ Am- 
erican or ‘true’ American stock with one of the 
strains that have gone to its making. 


Toe seems to be a popular presumption: 


(3) No tangible evidence seems to be forth- 
coming that the Nordic race is a superior race. 
That those individuals who believe themselves to 
belong to it also believe themselves to be superior 
to other groups of people is natural, and is only 
what may be expected from human nature. The 
‘scientific’ evidence for this superiority of the Nor- 
dics is by no means satisfactory, and rests largely 
on assertion and unwarranted inferences. The in- 
telligence tests, for instance, which have been said 
to demonstrate it, are vitiated by the failure of the 
psychologists to allow adequately for the facts of 
early environment, education, social status and es- 
teem, and, above all, for the unconscious bias of 
the individuals who select the questions that are 
supposed to be useful for the testing of intelligence. 

(4) But it is wholly fallacious to assume that 
the actual achievements of a people, as a collective 
body, are to be explained by its average native in- 
telligence. We know from the overwhelming evi- 
dence of history that cultural achievements are 
mainly due to historical factors, including favouring 
environmental circumstances, economic pressure, 
and the whole, endlessly complicated, tradition 
which leads up to and serves as a springboard for 
these achievements. An American farmer selected 
at random, for instance, does not do better farming 
than an average Indian because he is endowed by 
nature with a keener intelligence, but chiefly be- 
cause he has been brought up in an atmosphere in 
which the development of such aptitudes as lead to 
successful farming is comparatively easy, whereas 
the Indian has had to struggle against a traditional 
mode of thought and action which render the 
adoption of a farming career far less easy and far 
less satisfying to his personality. In other words, 
the dice of success are somewhat loaded in favour 
of the American farmer. Generalizing from thous- 
ands of such simple examples, we may say that 
collective achievement is by no means the direct 
result of the intelligence of the individuals in the 
group. If we wish to know how the English have 
come to produce their wonderful literature, we 
would do better to study the history of the city 
of Rome and the manners of mediaeval French 
knights than to collect answers to intelligence tests 
or to indulge in fancies about the innate mental 
qualities that go with Anglo-Saxon blood or Nordic 
hair colour. 

(5) The currents of history have brought it 
about that the English-speaking peoples have had 
an important share in the economic and cultural 
development of the civilized world within the last 
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three centuries. The successful colonization of 
large and remote sections of the globe, the part that 
the English and their colonists have had in the 
industrial applications of science, and the impetus 
they have given to the spread of popular represen- 
tative forms of government are achievements which 
must not be minimized. But too often they are 
spoken of as though they accounted for the whole 
march of civilization, instead of being but contem- 
porary episodes in it. As compared with the do- 


mestication of cattle, the cultivation of grains, the — 


invention of the alphabet, and the development of 
such monotheistic and ethical religions as Buddhism 
and Christianity—all of which are cultural advances 
that were made by peoples now considered ‘back- 
ward’—parliamentary government and electric trac- 
tion are of somewhat limited importance. Even if 
cultural achievement were measured by the intelli- 
gence of the race—which cannot be admitted— 
there seems, therefore, no valid reason to argue for 
the exceptional intelligence of either the English- 
speaking peoples or of the Nordic race, partly repre- 


sented by them. 

(6) If there is no special connection between 
racial peculiarities and the development of civiliza- 
tion, the ‘danger’ of crossing the Nordic stock with 
other strains ceases to be a danger. Moreover, it 
cannot be shown that the offspring of mixed mar- 
riages are inferior to the parents in either physical 
or mental respects. It sometimes happens that such 
offspring are looked down upon by the ‘purer’ pop- 
ulations, and are, therefore, handicapped at the 
start in their moral and intellectual growth, but 
such cases of deterioration are obviously due to 
social causes, and not to the weakening of the na- 
tive endowment. 

It is too much to expect the average man to be 
entirely free from racial prejudices. Tolerance ot 
any kind comes hard. But, at least, let not 
‘scientists’ bolster up the prejudices of the laity with 
unproven and dangerous dogmas. It should never 
be forgotten that ‘science’, like unsound statistics, 
can be made to pander to every kind of ill-will that 
humanity is heir to. 


A MINISTRY OF JUSTICE 
BY J. F. DAVIDSON 


there is a very interesting story which illustrates 

the condition of the English law relating to divorce 
before the Divorce Act of 1857. A hawker had been 
convicted of bigamy. In extenuation of his crime it 
was urged that his lawful wife had left his home and 
children to live with another man, that he had never 
seen her since, and that he had married the second 
wife in consequence of the desertion of the first and 
the need of a mother for the children. Mr. Justice 
Maule, before whom the man was tried, addressed him 
about as follows: 


|: Nash’s life of Lord Westbury (Richard Bethell) 


I will tell you what you ought to have done under 
the circumstances, and if you say you did not know, I 
must tell you that the law conclusively presumes that 
you did. You should have instructed your attorney to 
bring an action against the seducer of your wife for 
damages: that would have cost you about £100. Hav- 
ing proceeded thus far, you should have employed a 
proctor and instituted a suit in the Ecclesiastical Courts 
for a divorce ‘a mensa et thoro’: that would have cost 
you £200 to £300 more. When you had obtained a 
divorce ‘a mensa et thoro’ you had only to obtain a 
private act for a divorce ‘a vinculo matrimonii’. The 
bill might possibly have been opposed in all its stages 
in both Houses of Parliament, and altogether these 
proceedings would cost you about £1,000. You will 
probably tell me that you never had a tenth of that 
sum, but that makes no difference. Sitting here as an 
English judge, it is my duty to tell you that this is not 
a@ country in which there is one law for the rich and 
another for the poor. You will be imprisoned for one 
day. 


That occurred in the heyday of the legislative 


reform movement in England. It attracted much 
public attention and helped to bring about divorce 
reform. The great legislative reform movement cul- 
minated in the last quarter of the century, and the 
present complacent attitude of the legal profession to 
law often makes the layman renew his plea, ‘Justice 
despite the law!’ 

The courts of law are doing excellent work in the 
conscious adaptation of the rules of the law to prac- 
tical justice; but, unaided, they cannot work over the 
whole body of laws and give practical justice in every 
case. In legal history, as Sir Henry Maine has 
shown, the law appears to grow by Fictions, Equity, 
and Legislation, each being for a time the dominant 
mode of law reform in the order named. 

By Fictions, a rule of law is changed and extended 
to cover entirely new cases, and yet there is always 
the pretence that no innovation has been made. An 
interesting early example from the Roman law is cited 
in Gaius IV., sect. 11. ‘Hence when one who sued 
for vines cut down named vines in his action, response 
was made that he lost his suit because he should have 
named trees, since the law of the Twelve Tables upon 
which the action for vines cut down lay, spoke gen- 
erally of trees cut down.’ The plaintiff failed because 
he neglected to use the accepted fiction as a means of 
bringing his case under the law. In more modern 
times, the action of trover, by reason of its procedural 
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advantages, superseded several other actions for the 
recovery of one’s property. The classic count in 
trover alleges that the plaintiff was possessed, as of 
his own property, of a certain chattel; that he after- 
wards ‘casually lost’ it; that it came to the possession 
of the defendant by finding; that the defendant re- 
fused to deliver it to the plaintiff on request; and 
that he converted it to his own use, to the plaintiff's 
damage. And yet, throughout the history of this 
action, the last of these five allegations has been the 
only one that the plaintiff must prove. (James Barr 
Ames, History of Trover.) So one Common Law 
Procedure book tells of the plaintiff having ‘casually 
lost’ a great balloon, value £200, which the defendant 
‘casually found’ and converted to his own use. In 
another case we are told that the plaintiff ‘casually 
lost’ a train of a hundred freight cars, which the de- 
fendant ‘casually found’. 

As the law becomes more developed, a more subtle 
method of change is adopted. This is called Equity, 
and consists of the exercise of an extraordinary juris- 
diction by a magistrate for the purpose of supplement- 
ing and correcting the crudities and deficiencies of the 
old strict law. It follows the law in theory; but while 
it pretends to recognize the legal rights of a party, it 
threatens to put him in jail if he attempts to exercise 
these legal rights, when the court thinks that such 
exercise is inequitable. Thus the Common Law never 
recognized trusts. The legal title is in the trustee and 
the beneficiary has no rights. But if the trustee dis- 
obeys the court of Chancery which administers Equity, 
though within his legal rights, he will find himself in 
contempt of court and in jail. Thus did Equity come, 
not to supplant the Common Law, but to fulfil it. The 
rules by which Equity is administered, at first vague 
and undefined, have later crystallized and become as 
hard and fast, and as technical, as those very rules 
of law which Equity originally sought to relax. 

So far the growing point has been within the legal 
system itself, and in the hands of the judges. With 
the rise of Legislation, law reform is taken away from 
the judges who can observe its defects before any one 
else, and is handed over to a legislature, which is much 
too busy with great public issues to undertake any 
careful investigation of reform of the intricate rules 
of the private law. Judges can still indulge in a 
certain amount of law-making, judicial legislation, but 
the main lines of the system have now become set. In 
many cases where a change is desirable, the judge is 
bound hand and foot by archaic premises and institu- 
tions. The legislature could often bring about the 
judge’s liberation by a few sentences; but it is too 
busy with more profitable political matter. 

The present tendency is too often for judges and 
legislature to work in separation and aloofness. Some 


practical working arrangement between legislatures 
and the judiciary and the legal profession is very 
necessary for reforms of private law, and of that part 
of the public law which is contained in the Criminal 
Code. The remedy has been suggested by great jurists 
of the Anglo-American Common Law, but it has met 
with indifference and opposition. This remedy is the 
establishment of a Ministry of Justice. In Canada we 
have now a Minister of Justice, but no Ministry of 
Justice. 

The conception is not new. European countries 
have had such an institution functioning with success 
for many years. The agitation in Anglo-American 
Common Law begins with Jeremy Bentham, who pro- 
vided for such an institution in his draft of a constitu- 
tional code. Lord Brougham once toyed with the idea. 
In 1836 a bill was introduced in the House of Lords 
by Lord Cottenham, Lord Chancellor, but it was de- 
feated. Lord Westbury made a second unsuccessful 
attempt in 1857. Viscount Haldane called public at- 
tention to the matter in his report on the machinery 
of government in 1918. Mr. Justice Cardozo and 
Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School have 
also advocated this institution in recent years. 

The Earl of Birkenhead, former Lord Chancellor 
of England, has launched a typical bitter attack on the 
proposal. Recent advocates will agree with him when 
he says: 

The main object, therefore, sought to be effected by 
the advocates of a ministry of justice during the nine- 
teenth century has been effected: that is to say, the 
Lord Chancellor is no longer required to perform 
judicial functions which are greatly in excess of the 


time available for him, with consequent delays in the 
administration of justice itself. 


But Lord Birkenhead entirely overlooks the real prob- 
lems of practical law reform through trained, well 
informed agencies, as can be seen from his utterances 
on legal reforms. One can well imagine, for example, 
the difficulty of obtaining any reform in the law of 
evidence, which is needed to liberalize the discretion 
of the judge as to what he shall hear so as to save 
time, if such a reform can only be obtained in the 
manner advocated by his Lordship: 


Legal reforms, if they are to come at all, must come 
through the conviction of the general body of both pro- 
fessions: and through the persistent efforts of the 
leaders of both professions, first to educate their pro- 
fessional colleagues, and then to convince their col- 
leagues in the Cabinet. From time to time some wave 
of popular interest, having its origin in some notorious 
case of admitted hardship, which may or may not be of 
first importance, sweeps over the public mind, and 
under its influence some advance is made. 


How many unfortunate litigants have developed the 
law by such expensive methods! How many hard 
cases are needed to start such a wave! Lord Haldane’s 
Commission of 1918 drew attention to the lack of con- 
tact between the commercial community and the per- 
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sons responsible for the administration of the com- 
mercial courts, chiefly because of the great difficulty in 
getting the attention of successive Governments for 
law reform. 

Judges, exercising their power of judicial legisla- 
tion, can start new lines of decision within certain 
limits. This was especially true in the formative stage 
of the Common Law on this continent about the end 
of the 18th century and the beginning of the roth. 
When the judges have the right to apply the test of 
utility in determining the applicability of English Com- 
mon Law doctrines and English statutes to this con- 
tinent, much of this law-making is possible. But most 
of the law has by now been adapted to the peculiar 
conditions of life on this continent. Aside from this 
reception, which is now complete in its main outlines, 
a free judicial legislation is only possible where bind- 
ing precedents are lacking. The legislature, on the 
other hand, is practically omnipotent. Its powers, 
within the sphere of its sovereignty, are quite sufficient 
for the most far-reaching reforms. 

Mr. Justice Cardozo has called attention to the 
ready response in the legislature whenever a ruling of 
the courts affects the interest of the State—especially 
when that interest is represented by some public officer 
charged with its care. Thus when the Canadian pro- 
vinces are seeking means to increase their revenues, 
their Attorneys General display a most exemplary 
activity in working out the problems arising from the 
apportionment of taxing powers under the B.N.A. Act, 
and obtaining speedy amendment of provincial legis- 
lation where that is necessary. Thus in Manitoba, 

Following the judgment of the Privy Council (A. G. 

Quebec v. Read, 10 App. Cas. 141), the court of Queen’s 

Bench held that the then existing provincial statutes 

requiring payment of fees by means of law stamps on 

proceedings in that court were ultra vires. Thereupon 
acting upon the distinction suggested by the Committee 

(Judicial Committee of the Privy Council), the Manitoba 

legislature passed an act creating a special fund ‘solely 

for the maintenance of the administration of justice in 
the courts of this province’ to which fund the fees pay- 
able in stamps under legal proceedings were appro- 
priated. This Act being impugned ... on appeal to 
the full court ... the statute was pronounced ultra 
vires ... The Manitoba legislature surmounted the 
difficulty by declaring law stamps to be a direct tax and 
making good this declaration by enacting that such fees, 
so payable in stamps, are not to form any part of the 
costs of an action taxable between party and party, but 
are to be borne once for all by the party actually pay- 
ing them in the first instance. This act was declared 
intra vires by the full court. 
Thus are litigants penalized quite unjustly for the 
sake of filling the public coffers; but the story illus- 
trates the fact that there is no delay in obtaining law 
‘reform’ when the interests of the treasury are at 
stake. 

Nor are organized private interests backward in 
procuring legislative action which they desire. The 
Canadian banking community watches with a jealous 





eye when the Bank Act comes up for revision; being 
fearful that, in the effort to protect the depositor, 
Parliament may impose inconvenient restrictions upon 
the banks. The manufacturers are equally vigilant in 
tariff and taxation questions. Is it not equally desir- 
able that the people at large should have some efficient 
public officer charged with the duty of constantly 
watching legal machinery in action and supplying 
prompt relief and innovation when needed? For this 
task the Ministry of Justice has been proposed. In 
this age of paternalism, the creation of such an institu- 
tion would not seem to be an unduly radical departure. 


SCIENCE ti 


THE ENDOCRINE GLANDS 
T ve has recently appeared in the Journal 

















of the American Medical Association (Sep- 

tember 27th to December 20th 1924), a series 
of short articles on the ductless glands with special 
reference to the therapeutic value of their extracts. 
Some of the authors of these articles are perhaps 
unnecessarily concise, and an impression of scrappi- 
ness is left with the reader. Yet the series of arti- 
cles is well-timed, for there is now more danger 
to the public from unscrupulous manufacturers of 
glandular products than there ever has been. This 
danger arises chiefly from the impression which 
the discovery of insulin made both on the lay and 
on the professional mind. For nothing of a startling 
nature had come from the study of the ductless 
glands in the previous decade, and many biochem- 
ists appeared to have thought that they were lucky 
to have got as far as epinephrine, and that other 
active agents, whose presence could not be ques- 
tioned, were probably too unstable for isolation in 
anything like a pure condition. The fact that in- 
sulin can be isolated in what might be called thera- 
peutic purity has changed this attitude and again 
brought the chemistry of the ductless glands to the 
fore. Indeed this new faith has already been re- 
warded by the discovery of an extract from the 
parathyroid gland which cures tetany, a convulsive 
condition often associated with rickets. At the 
same time, this new movement has caught the pub- 
lic imagination. Its faith in the medical profession 
stands even higher now that the practitioner has 
in his hands an effective weapon for combating 
diabetes. And realizing this, the editors of the 
J. A. M. A. are wise in warning their readers to 
discourage all quack organotherapy. 
Our knowledge of the ductless glands is still 
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very imperfect, and perhaps because of this there 
is some overlapping of terms in the nomenclature 
oi the subject. Instead of the word ‘gland’ we fre- 
quently find ‘organ’, ‘body’, ‘capsule’, and the like. 
In this particular domain, ‘gland’ is probably the 
oldest and most suitable word to indicate the nut- 
like appearance of the tissues in question. Glands 
are thus little masses of tissue scattered throughout 
the body. They take no direct part in movement 
like the muscles, but appear to have a profound 
influence in the regulation of bodily and mental 
processes. This is especially so of the endocrine 
giands or glands of internal secretion. These may 
be regarded as little laboratories conveniently ar- 
ranged in a large factory, the living organism, at 
whose behest they give up to the blood stream their 
finished products to be carried to those departments 
in which they are required. The finished products 
are very potent and act as it were by exhortation 
rather than by expending energy themselves. For 
this reason they have been called ‘hormones’—imply- 
ing that they ‘arouse to activity—and interpreted as 
the chemical ‘messengers’ responsible for the co- 
ordination of activity of different organs. The raw 
materials for the manufacture of hormones are like- 
wise brought to the glands by the blood stream. 

The endocrine glands are distinguished from the 
glands of external secretion by the presence in the 
latter of a duct through which the secretions a-e 
poured out. Such glands are the salivary and 
lacrimal, and the glands lying along the gastro- 
intestinal tract. The endocrines and the glands of 
external secretion have similarities in structure and 
the common function of secretion. 

The spleen and certain lymph glands are also 
ductless but they differ in structure and function 
from the endocrines. 

The main endocrine glands are the thyroid, para- 
thyroid, suprarenals, pituitary, and reproductive 
glands. The pancreas must now also be regarded 
as a true endocrine, although it is at the same time 
a gland of external secretion. 

The importance of the endocrine glands was 
first brought to light through the discovery of cer- 
tain diseases associated with their dysfunction. 
Thus it has long been known that acromegaly and 
other forms of gigantism and dwarfism were accom- 
panied by an abnormal pituitary; that goitre, cre- 
tinism, and myxoedema were related to the thyroid; 
that Addison’s disease occurred in tuberculosis of 
the suprarenals; while the pancreas has long been 
suspected in diabetes. The profound effects of 
castration have been known from the earliest times, 
and this operation is an economic asset to agricul- 
turists and stock-raisers. 

It is suggestive that the endocrine glands com- 


monly have a double function and two types of tis- 
sue. It might be more true to say that each endo- 
crine gland is composed of two separate glands as 
evidenced by the separation of the two portions in 
certain species. This is at least true of the pan- 
creas and of the suprarenals. The thyroid and para- 
thyroid were at one time thought to constitute one 
gland, but they are now regarded as quite separate 
in structure and in function. , 

Pathological symptoms generally arise both from 
a hypofunction and from a hyperfunction of the 
various glands. This is best seen in the case of the 
thyroid which has received more attention from 
physicians and physiologists than any of the other 
endocrines. From an embryological standpoint the 
thyroid has been regarded as pre-eminently a verte- 
brate gland. It has developed alongside those out- 
standing vertebrate characters, such as a dry skin 
instead of a mucous or chitinous one, an increase 
of brain substance, and a perfection of the bony 
skeleton. When the gland fails to develop in the 
child, growth is arrested, mentality remains infan- 
tile, and the skin is harsh and hard. Such a condi- 
tion, known as cretinism, is remediable if thyroid 
is given early. Atrophy, or removal of the thyroid 
in adults leads to a malady known as myxoedema, 
from the alleged increase of mucin in the tissues. 
There is, however, a coarsening of the skin, a slow- 
ing down of metabolic processes, a slightly lowered 
body temperature, and a tendency to obesity and 
apathy. 

With hyperfunction of the thyroid the reverse 
symptoms occur. The body temperature is slightly 
raised, the heart is fast, metabolism is increased and 
there is nervous irritability. The eyes are often 
protuberant and the disease is then known as exo- 
phthalmic goitre. 

The active agent of the gland has now been 
isolated and is known as ‘thyroxin’. It contains a 
large proportion of iodine, the presence of which in 
the gland has been known for many years. Iodine 
deficiency is now believed to be the cause of many 
thyroid derangements, and it may have even a 
more far-reaching effect as there is evidence to 
show that if women have sufficient iodine during 
pregnancy the adenoid troubles, so common at pre- 
sent, do not develop in the children. 

The anterior lobe of the pituitary gland behaves 
in some respects very like the thyroid. When re- 
moved from the young animal there is a persistent 
infantilism, bodily and mentally, but when hyper- 
functioning, acromegaly or other forms of gigant- 
ism develop. A growth-promoting substance called 
tethelin has been isolated from the gland. The 
posterior lobe of the pituitary appears to have little 
influence on the major functions of the body but is 
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the better known from its constituent ‘pituitrin’, 
much used to stimulate the abdominal muscles in 
childbirth. 

The suprarenal gland, sometimes called the adre- 
nal gland, lying near the kidney, contains a medul- 
lary and cortical region. In the former, epinephrine, 
a substance which stimulates the heart action and 
affects blood pressure, is made. The cortical region 
is perhaps of even more fundamental importance, 
although little is yet known about its secretion 
beyond the fact that it is necessary to life. 

Although endocrinology is yet new, the principle 
of internal secretion upon which it rests is one of 
the most alluring paths in physiology. And not the 
least intriguing aspect of the subject is the effect 
of hormones on the mentality. It is an aspect 
which the psychologist cannot afford to lose sight 
of. For the day may come when psychopathic con- 
ditions will be treated by injection rather than by 
‘suggestion’! PESTLE. 
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THE CANADIAN Forum had its origin in a desire 
to secure a freer and more informed discussion of 
public questions. Discussion is invited on edt 
torials or articles appearing in the magazine, or on 
any other matters of political or artistic interest. 
Correspondents must confine themselves to 400 words, 
otherwise the Editors reserve the right to cut. The 
Editors are not responsible for matter printed in this 


column. 
GANDHI 
To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 


The April issue of THE CANADIAN ForuM contains a 
review of a translation of Romain Rolland’s Mahatma 
Gandhi by Mr. Lawren Harris, in which, after an unquali- 
fied eulogy of Mr. Gandhi’s political propaganda, he says,— 

And here we have as contrast the so sad spectacle of 
an alien English people ruling India for their own ends, 
breaking pledges, fostering enmities, resorting to vio- 
lence, to wholesale incarcerations, to the massacre of 
utterly defenceless people, for no other discoverable rea- 
son than a vague fear of losing something. Our 

Western way of national aggrandizement, the present- 

day heritage of a perverse Europe, turning religion into 

an endorsation of conquest and cruelty and hate, is 
indeed far removed from the ideals of Gandhi. 

I do not know how far THE CANADIAN ForuM makes 
itself responsible for the opinions of its contributors, or 
whether the opinions of Mr. Lawren Harris on the British 
Government in India have any special claim to public con- 
sideration; but I submit that it is disappointing that a 
journal of the character and credentials of THE CANADIAN 
Forum should insert in its columns a judgment so 
damning, so undiscriminating, and so unsupported by any 
evidence, of the Imperial Government in its greatest and 
most momentous and most difficult task, to which it has 
devoted, and still devotes, a magnificent volume of high 
competence and proved good-will. I have and claim no 


expert authority on Indian affairs, only such warrant to 
an opinion as I may have gained from my residence in 
India during the past eleven years and from my observa- 
tion of them from a liberal point of view. I believe the 
British Government in India is as fallible as other human 
governments, that in certain instances it has failed badly, 
and that it needs, as all governments need, a steady stream 
of informed and competent criticism. But I do not hesi- 
tate to say that these sentences about it which I have 
quoted present a mere travesty of the situation, which 
would be comic if it were not mischievous. Knowledge, 
discrimination, consideration of all the very diverse and 
complex interests involved,—these are not qualities that 
lend themselves to picturesque phrasing and a running 
pen; and without them the criticism of Indian Govern- 
ment is an impertinence. Those cheap and easy general- 
izations are, I suggest, better fitted for two-cent news- 
paper head-lines than for the columns of THE CANADIAN 
Forum. 

‘Clear out, and at once,’ seems to be implied as the only 
honourable and humane policy for the British Government 
in India. It is fair to ask whether those who urge it or 
imply it have formed any conception of its consequences, 
especially for the politically dumb and helpless masses of 
India. Yours, etc., 

JoHN D. SINCLAR. 
(The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta.) 


HER REPROACH 
BY EDWARD SAPIR 


OME now, make honest thought, my soul, attend! 
Weed out the little margin-thoughts; let stand 
But only centre spear-thoughts to the hand, 
But spear-thoughts for the gathering. Defend 
Not! Nor damnation take for painful sweet ; 
Unsweet damnation may be coming soon. 
Think rather on her streaming eyes, the croon 
Of broken, crying words, the spirit beat 
So down. Rather, my soul, exactly ponder 
The hurt upon her face, the bitter plea, 
The answer to your vague docility ; 
Her words made pity into frightened wonder, 
They gave you open eyes, who were so blind: 
‘Oh you are kind, oh you are very kind!’ 


WIND DRIFT 
BY GOODRIDGE MACDONALD 


geet winds go slipping through the upland grass, 
Bending the goldenrod that climbs the hill 
In ragged clusters. Restlessly they pass 
Stirring within me thoughts that long were still— 
Old fragments of fair, momentary dreams 
That long ago were scattered to the sod, 
And half-forgotten, inco-ordinate gleams 
Of beauty, careless as the goldenrod. 


Toronto. 


Blue fades to grey along the lake, and cold 
On western hills and curved horizon line 
The last torn fragments of the day, with gold 

And crimson dabbled in a death divine, 
Fade out down some far roadway of the sky 
Blown with the heedless winds that hurry by. 
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JAMES W. MORRICE—CANADIAN PAINTER 
BY A. H. S. GILLSON 


Painter’ at the head of these remarks, but a little 

contemplation will indicate that the justification 
of their use is by no means obvious. It is true that 
J. W. Morrice was a Canadian, born in Canada in 
1864, that he graduated from the University of 
Toronto intending to study law; but it is also a fact 
that he went to France soon after graduating and 
never returned to live permanently in Canada. The 
study of law was forsaken for the more elastic but 
arduous study of the application of paint to a two- 
dimensional surface, some of his first European 
work being done in the studio of Harpigny. From 
that time till the time of his death in 1924, he re- 
mained—except for occasional excursions to Venice, 
Holland, Canada—working side by side in daily 
contact with the makers of that side of modern 
French painting known as impressionism, even 
from Pissarro to Matisse. That profound and far- 
reaching movement which will always be associated 
with the name of Cézanne seems to have passed 
him by. 

For one month, January 16th to February 15th, 
there hung in one large room in the building of the 
Art Association in Montreal one hundred and eleven 
works by Morrice, representing every phase of 
his art except the most recent one. A walk down 
one side of the room was like turning over the 
leaves of a monograph on French and Dutch im- 
pressionist painting. No. 75, River Scene, contained 
trees as like the so-called ‘poetic’ one of Corot as 
two peas. In the Portrait of a Lady in Brown, No. 
29, Morrice was playing the same game in brown 
(and playing it remarkably well) that Whistler 
played in tones of white. Retreat of Winter, No. 
111—children walking down a road on thawing 
snow through pelting rain—was painted under an 
extremely strong Dutch influence, while other works 
showed phases of deep influence by such men as 
James Maris and Pissarro. 

There were, however, on other walls mature 
paintings done in the region of Gibraltar and North 
Africa which revealed the strength of the real 
Morrice. In particular must I mention No. 58, 
Waiting for the Boat—North African figures lean- 
ing lazily over a low wall, gazing over the intense 
deep turquoise blue of the sea, a blue as satisfying 
as that obtained in the finest Turkish pottery ; and 
No. 21, The African Coast—an Arab following a 
donkey on the edge of white breakers with the deep 
blue sea beyond. ‘Technically these two works 


[: is easy enough to write the words ‘Canadian 


form a great contrast with the earlier ones men- 
tioned above, which were painted under the imme- 
diate influence of the Dutch school. The earlier 
ones were characterized by thick, almost woolly, 
paint, put on the canvas so that the texture of the 
canvas was quite obliterated, while the entire can- 
vas was carefully filled. The African ones were 
painted with considerable simplification, the paint 
thin and liquid, the minute nodules of the canvas 
giving a beautiful surface quality, while in many 
passages the canvas was allowed to give its full 
contribution entirely unhampered by pigment. 
Brilliant colour, excellent design, great simplifica- 
tion, sure and mature craft make these works very 
satisfying. In the same class must be placed the 
very beautiful Beach, St. Malo, No. 72, and the re- 
markable small canvas, Carting Sand, No. 79. 

A later period of his work was represented by 
half a dozen canvases, No. 59, From a Studio Win- 
dow, and No. 35, The Apple Orchard, being par- 
ticularly interesting. In each of these a most beauti- 
ful green is used. The process of simplification 
has been carried one stage further, not only in 
actual contour, but also in dimensions, for the can- 
vas now contains a two-dimensional design, which 
is carried to its logical conclusion in No. 27, Hav- 
anna, a canvas recalling certain phases of Matisse. 
These and an extremely jolly small canvas, No. 84, 
Capri, full of the sheer delight in gay paint and 
painting, only give an indication of the latest and 
most interesting period of his work. 

It is necessary to add that a number of small 
sketches in oils, upon boards the size of a large 
postcard, were shown, and gave as much as any- 
thing in the exhibition an idea of the quality of his 
charming yet vigorous art and the real greatness 
of his tone painting. Not a single unnecessary 
touch, yet the whole of a great spectacle was re- 
corded in all its vitality within these few square 
inches. 

No drawings or water-colours were included in 
the exhibition, but that he was a considerable 
draughtsman is evident from the complete knowl- 
edge and fundamental drawing in the smallest fig- 
ure so exactly and perfectly introduced into his 
landscapes, while his sense of exquisite limpid col- 
our impels one to the conviction that in water- 
colour he might find a most responsive medium. 

Not a word so far written justifies the title 
‘Canadian Painter’, Every sentence has empha- 
sized the first impression that Morrice was a very 
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competent and distinguished artist in the band 
labelled ‘impressionist’. A few canvases, however, 
painted in Canada and obviously by a Canadian, 
were hung. No impressionist European visiting 
Canada periodically could possess that accurate 
knowledge of snow in all the varying lights of 
winter as is exhibited in these. There is here none 
of that monotonous repetition so rampant in some 
of our contemporary Canadian landscape painting. 
We pass from No. 16, St. Ann de Beaupré, with its 
great stretches of pale jade-green snow, to No. 80 
painted in the same village, but now with blazing 
sunlight on the snow and the air clear as crystal. No. 
103, the description of snow on a dark afternoon in 
winter filling the air and gently falling, is as charming 
as it is truthful; while No. 108, Quebec Scene, with 
its houses of delicate pink immersed in falling snow, 
and the well-known Old Hollow House have that 
peculiar distinction and charm found in the work 
of that fine Montreal painter, Mr. A. H. Robinson. 
The finest of the Canadian canvases here shown 
was No. 62, describing broken ice floating down the 
St. Lawrence. Thinly painted, parts of the canvas 
uncovered, it presented the paradox of a gentle 
and charming craft absolutely sure and mature, pro- 
ducing a work of art whose vigour and vitality is 
truer than the mere natural phenomenon. The label 
‘Canadian’ is more than justified by this canvas 
alone. 

There is no doubt that Morrice must be reck- 
oned amongst the great European artists in the 
impressionist movement, but we are here concerned 
with Morrice as a Canadian painter. His direct 
influence upon the art of his native land is consider- 
able and is seen in much of the distinguished work 
of the younger painters of Canada to-day, while his 
example of continuous development in one of the 
main movements of modern European painting has 
been invaluable. The spirit of research has spread 
until now we have in Canada, in the Group of Seven, 
a band of men engaged upon developing a truly 
Canadian painting—painting which is not imported 
French or imported Dutch or imported anything, 
but an art which is filled with the essence of the 
vast, quiet, untamed spaces of Canada, an art 
truly representative of the great spiritual and 
physical characteristics of the Canadian nation. 
This amazing spiritual phenomenon owes much to 
the direct and indirect influence of the Canadian 
painter, J. W. Morrice. 

‘6 * 


After the above remarks were written I had the 
opportunity of seeing a number of water-colour 
drawings and certain canvases painted in the West 
Indies after the war. As was anticipated, the water- 


colours were filled with beautiful brilliant colour, 
fine sure drawing—no tricks, but pure water-colour 
used with extreme skill, the result being a very 
personal art. 

But what can be said concerning the canvases? 
They were an absolute revelation. No one could 
have predicted them. Here indeed is the real Mor- 
rice. All the maturity of his art and fundamental 
drawing were brought to bear at a late age upon 
an entirely new landscape, a new atmosphere; and, 
as far as I know, there is nothing to compare with 
them anywhere. These canvases, together with 
the Canadian pictures, must be regarded as his 
essential contribution to painting, the ones which 
will be most eagerly sought for by collectors in 
the years to come. 

It was a tragedy that it was not possible to keep 
the finest of them in Canada, hung in one room, as 
a memorial tu the most distinguished and versatile 
artist Canada has yet produced, but that could be 
partly remedied by a monograph on Morrice, or a 
portfolio of reproductions of representative can- 
vases. What an opportunity for Canadian pub- 
lishers! 


POEMS 
BY ROBERT FINCH 


WERE I TO TAKE AWAY MY MASK 


Were I to take away my mask 
And show what is behind, 

Friendship would tender you a task 
Harder than any kind; 


For yours would be to judge and choose 
Continuance or end— 

And mine would be to gain and lose 
At once a foe and friend. 


Remember this—No more persuade— 
Oh, surely you forget; 

This mask is one that you had made 
And gave me when we met. 


THE LILAC GATHERER 


There’s something I must ask you. Do you know 
Why she cuts lilac carefully, why she clips 

Here, there, there, here, a spike, a spire, her long 
Bright shining scissors uttering quick squeaks 
Astonished at their own ubiquity? 

Why does she say, ‘It’s better to do the bush 

‘All over. It doesn’t show so much’? You know, 
There’s something more in her incessant mincing 
Round lilac trees than merely love for lilac. 

Is anyone coming to-morrow to see the house? 

Is she expecting a lover? I ask you! Do you know? 
Tell me, oh, tell me quick! If a tulip died 

Would she kill all the other tulips in the bed? 
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MOUNTAIN HILL, QUEBEC 
FROM THE PAINTING BY 


J. W. MORRICE 
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SUMMER BOOK SECTION 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD VII 


Kinc Epwarp VII—A Biocrapuy, Vol. I, by Sir 
Sidney Lee (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xii, 831; 
$8.00). 


HE long-expected Life of a monarch who filled 

such a large place not only in popular imagin- 
ation but in high politics before the war is at once 
fulfilment and disappointment. The years covered 
in this first volume—from birth to accession—are 
necessarily less interesting than his actual reign; 
but we fear that Sir Sidney Lee will in no way be 
more successful in his later writing. 

The truth is that his purely literary training 
does not suit him for writing biography in the man- 
ner in which he has conceived his King Edward. 
He has, to a very large extent, but of course not 
exclusively, made Edward a figure in nineteenth 
century history, and chapter after chapter, from 
1863 on, is merely a commonplace account of for- 
eign politics and policies in which Edward was by 
the sheer fact of his birth and constitutional posi- 
tion a part, but far indeed from being magna pars. 
Sir Sidney’s limitations are obvious in this con- 
nexion. His lack of political experience, of histori- 
cal training, of touch with the world of affairs, gives 
his book a pedestrian tone, while little if anything 
is contributed to knowledge or scholarship. Of 
course, a biographer is free to decide his method; 
but we are convinced that the method employed 
here is the one least of all suited to the author. 
Had Edward moulded the mass of events or even 
been largely moulded by them, we might be satis- 
fied in a degree with this biographical-historical 
approach: as it is, we get a trite review of Victorian 
history in which Edward moves as a shadowy 
enough figure. 

In addition, the book is inconceivably dull. Per- 
haps, as will appear later, this was inevitable; but 
there is no excuse for a style lacking all illumina- 
tion and colour, for sentences which jerk themselves 
along as though informed with the awful responsi- 
bilities of ‘a little less’ or ‘a little more’-—D.N.B. 
English on a large scale. However, we have done 
with adverse criticism. But it is emphatically neces- 
sary that it should be given—the importance of 
the subject makes it a reviewer’s duty to call for 
importance in achievement. 

The fulfilment of the book lies in the fact that it 
affords an excellent insight into a Victorian home 
raised to the uth power. Under the Queen and 
Albert, Prince Consort, the shadow of coming 
duties, obligations, demands—the uneasiness of the 


future crown—fell early across Edward’s path. 
Example, teaching, regimentation, direction—all 
took the place in bringing up a Victorian family 
which ‘wise’ people to-day fill in other and perhaps 
less successful ways. However that may be, the 
Royal parents felt the Zeitgeist in remarkable in- 
tensity, and Edward was passed on from nursery 
to boyhood, from boyhood to marriage, from young 
manhood to middle-age through a discipline con- 
crete and explicit, shading off to implicit but none 
the less intense direction. The interesting charac- 
teristic which all the detail reveals is Edward’s 
natural bonhomie, his good spirit. We must not, 
indeed, be taken as pouring contempt on this Vic- 
torian ménage: both it and the age have suffered 
at the hands of those who least of all have under- 
stood its historical origins and who are usually 
singularly incompetent to evaluate its gifts to prog- 
ress. What we wish to emphasize is, first, that 
Sir Sidney has opened up a remarkable and realistic 
view of what we gather from Victorian novelists 
and that here is a human document of first-class 
importance; and, secondly, that the particular pro- 
duct of the whole process must have been a maan 
of remarkable personal endowment in that he did 
not, on the one hand, develop into a canting, colour- 
less prig or, on the other, into a hopeless and un- 
lovable roué. He had elements of both in his 
character, but that he did not mature in extreme 
forms is an excellent tribute to his natural person- 
ality. We advise every serious student of Victorian 
England to read the book keeping in view the ener- 
gizing ideals of the royal household and then allow- 
ing his mind to go back to the big, kindhearted, 
jovial, shrewd king of his boyhood or young man- 
hood. 

The book contains no revelations. It is safe in 
every respect—eminently Victorian. The ‘red’ will 
find in it nothing for anti-monarchical propaganda. 
The prude will not be shocked. The neurotic will 
not find food for his emotional disturbances. It 
would have pleased Queen Victoria and perhaps 
that is the highest praise which it could receive. 
But Edward VII’s life has not yet been written. 
Sir Sidney has not the art that opens up the secret 
places of personality, that probes the foundations 
of character, that illuminates the central heart of 
human motive and human action. That he knows 
great biography makes these demands is evident 
from many a tentative touch in his pages; but the 
best that can be said for his work is that it is a 
magnificent failure. 

The evidence of a close and wide familiarity 
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with the private materials is evident, and we do not 
wish to leave the impression that the author has 
been remiss in his professional duty. Every histor- 
ical student will read the book, every sociologist ; 
but great biography will always make a wider ap- 
peal. Somehow, then, we have a conviction that 
this is far from being a great biography, and that 
some day a life will appear which will be more 
readable, more intimate, more human, and making 
an appeal to that vast multitude to whom Edward 
was really far more than Prince of Wales or King 
of England. W. P. M. KENNeEpy. 


MARK RUTHERFORD 

THE GROOMBRIDGE Diary, by Dorothy V. White 
(Oxford; pp. 503; $3.75). 

Letrers TO THREE FRIENDS, by W. Hale White 
(Oxford; pp. 404; $3.25). 

T is most appropriate that, along with the re-issue of 

the works of William Hale White (Mark Ruther- 
ford) in a pocket edition, these two new volumes 
should make their appearance. For much of the 
man’s character may be learnt in the faithful record 
kept by his wife and the letters which cover a period 
of forty years. One is glad to think that the last 
years of his life were brightened by the bravery and 
affection of so loyal and understanding a woman. The 
marriage which took place between the broken man of 
nearly eighty and the wife of thirty-four was the 
natural, the inevitable result of the rare sympathy 
which sprang up between them. Nothing could be 
more charming than Mrs. Hale White’s description of 
how she herself went to procure the wedding license 
and made all the arrangements for the ceremony: ‘I 
felt very strange, very sensitive, but very proud. I 
kept up my spirits by imagining that I was Charlotte 
or Emily Bronte.’ It was not an easy life to tend 
this terribly sincere, self-tormenting invalid. Read- 
ers of Mark Rutherford’s Autobiography and The 
Deliverance will remember some of the troubles and 
perplexities of the author’s youth, many of which were 
of a kind to be aggravated by sickness and old age. 
But those who know his works will echo his wife’s 
touching tribute: ‘Now there is nothing to be done 
but the right word to be said, and I do not know how 
to say it. I should like to be a man and stand by his 
grave with my head uncovered. He was a very great 
man.’ 

The Letters to Three Friends are characteristic of 
the author. They reflect that passionate sincerity 
and that sympathy for the oppressed which distinguish 
his novels. One is not surprised to find him protest- 
ing vigorously against the South African war. No- 
body ever saw more clearly the direction in which 
civilization was tending. ‘You and I will not live to 


see it,’ he writes in 1906, ‘but there will be such an 
earthquake before long as the civilized world has 
never beheld.’ We may be thankful, for his sake, 
that his death in 1913 spared him the sight of what he 
anticipated. 

His literary judgments are never derivative; and 
while, by temperament, he might be described as a 
Victorian, he is catholic enough to appreciate such 
different authors as Carlyle, Scott, Goethe, ‘Tenny- 
son, Swinburne, Synge, and Doughty. The appre- 
ciation of Tennyson on pages 164-170 is particularly 
worth reading. But, as has been said, his judgments 
are his own, and he never bows the knee to popular 
idols merely because they are idols. His view of 
Jowett, for instance, is instinctive: 

He was no scholar: his Plato is very inaccurate: he 
was a shirker of difficulties, not in Greek only, failing 
you always at the point when clear distinction was 
required. People called him a traitor because he remained 
in the Church, but he had no convictions outside it, 
and his so-called thinking is a sloppy mess of words. 
I have much more respect for the Pope. 

A just, if severe, criticism, by a man who hated all 
sloppiness and inaccuracy! And it was this very 
hatred which always prevented him from striving 
after effect. Simple, lucid English, bare of all epi- 
gram and paradox, was the style which he chose. But 
the quality of his writing was so fine that we are not 
surprised to read of the Japanese teacher in an out- 
of-the-way Japanese town who read the Autobiog- 
raphy, borrowed the rest of the works, which he could 
not afford to buy, and then wrote to the author : ‘Now, 
Dear Sir, I have at last found you out after the 
labours of ten years’, and begged him to tell the writer 
something about himself. 

Lovers of Mark Rutherford—and time will surely 
add to their number—will be grateful indeed to Mrs. 
Hale White for giving’ them these two volumes and 
for the picture which she draws of him in his last 
years, a picture which spares none of his weaknesses, 
but, for all that, a true and tender and devoted treat- 
ment of a rare and lovable and very human per- 


sonality. 


OLIVE SCHREINER 


Tue Letrers oF OLIVE SCHREINER, 1876-1920, 
edited by S. C. Cronwright-Schreiner (Fisher Unwin ; 
pp. xi, 410; 21/-). 
[* is a commonplace that our sanity depends on 

our instinct to close our minds to the suffering 
which we know to be going on in the world. In 
Olive Schreiner this instinct hardly existed, and 
these letters show a constant struggle to keep her 
balance. That she did not completely lose her rea- 
son is due probably to her repeated efforts to ex- 
press herself in writing. With a hyper-sensitive 
nature, strongly emotional, and at the same time 
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miserably self-thwarted, she was born, unfortun- 
ately, in the nick of time for the feminist move- 
ment, and was cursed with a physical disease which 
kept her from ever taking herself for granted. 
Every ounce of truth in her writing was wrung 
from a very Gethsemane of suffering, and she asks 
passionately why she is doomed to write in blood. 

The letters are painful reading. There are happy 
moments when it becomes clear what she could 
have been if she had had physical and mental 
health, and what she must have been to those who 
knew her when her pen was not in her hand. The 
letters make us long to see her with eyes front and 
mind intent on something outside herself. But in 
this volume there is so much that is unhealthy 
that we can but wonder at its publication, and 
wish that we could go back to the Olive Schreiner 
of the African Farm without all this indecent 
familiarity with her most intimate confessions. 
We are too much at the mercy of the ridiculous 
idea that the sacred cause of history has unlimited 
rights. In the present case, a wrong has been done 
to a great woman, and we probably know her less, 
rather than better, after reading these letters. 
After all, to her correspondents she was a living, 
complex personality, of quite unusual charm and 
remarkable spiritual force. But the letters mark 
pauses in life, arrested activities, when the restless 
mind is trying to find in unity a substitute for her 
extraordinarily vivid and intense intercourse with 
her friends. She would wish to be remembered by 
her friends for her friendship, and by the world at 
large for her deliberately published writings. 


THREE SCIENTISTS 

Lorp Lister, by Sir Rickman John Godlee, 
(Oxford; 3rd ed.; pp. 686; $6.00) ; 

Lorp Lister, by Cuthbert Dukes (Roadmaker 
Series; pp. 186; 4/6). 

HE history of surgery in the latter half of the 

nineteenth century centres round Lister more 
than any other individual. It is a history with a 
dash of revolution in it. For the incrustations of 
filth upon the operating coats of surgeons in the 
middle of last century stuck even closer than their 
conservatism. Like Mr. Chesterton’s dust, this 
incrustation was ‘the bloom of time’, and there 
appeared some sacrilege in the view of Lister that 
it was really the seeds of disease. The pre-antiseptic 
days were truly barbarous and the biography of 
Lister marks the dawning of a new era. 

Sir Rickman Godlee’s book does not suffer 
through the author’s being a nephew to Lister. 
The narrative is judicious and free from hero-wor- 
ship. A historical background on hospital diseases 
and wound treatment in the middle of the century 
provides a setting for the brilliant achievements of 


Lister. To the present edition are added a chapter 
on the latest methods of wound treatment, with 
modifications due to the war, gathered mainly from 
friends of the author, a facsimile letter of Lister to 
his father, and other material of less importance. 

Mr. Dukes’ book can be recommended to the 
reader desiring to know only the salient features 
of Lister’s work. It is a well written summary of 
Godlee’s more authoritative life. 


Micuaet Farapay, by Wilfrid L. Randall (Road- 
maker Series; pp. 187; 4/6) ; 

WitiiamM Harvey, by R. B. H. Wyatt (Road- 
makes Series; pp. 214; 4/6). 

Both very readable and dependable little books. 
Mr. Randall has made a special effort, and with 
much success, to isolate Faraday the man from 
Faraday the scientist. Mr. Wyatt has emphasized 
the scientific methods used by Harvey and shows 
how these affected science after him. 


EAST AND WEST 
My Brotuer’s Face, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
(Dutton; pp. 367; $3.25). 
E are getting just now many accounts of 
India, from very different points of view. 
Here is one written by a Hindu returning after 
twelve years in the Western world. He has lived 
long enough in America to have entered into its life, 
and he can claim to have realized sympathetically 
something of its spirit. He returns to India with 
one main question in his mind—‘What about the 
Western ambition to do, and the Christian ideal to 
do good to others?’ As he talks to the holy men 
of his own country, he rediscovers that in the re- 
ligion of his fathers these have no part. Gradually 
through the book he makes us aware of the spirit 
of India realizing itself through the meditation of 
its saints as a sublime contemplation. He makes 
us feel how much more at home St. John would be 
in modern India than St. Paul, and, vice versa, how 
easy it is to imagine St. Paul, and how impossible 
to think of St. John, in New York. 

The author takes us up and down through the 
country, and shows us with great intimacy the 
variety of Indian life. The point of view is near 
enough to our own to be easily understood. But 
it is passionately Indian, too, and so can interpret 
the spiritual life of India as no Westerner could. 
An occasional comment on Western ideas throws 
a flood of light on the difference between East and 
West. Mukerji is visiting a holy man in Benares, 
who asks him, ‘“What brings you here?” I 
answered, “Problems, my lord.” “Problems?” he 
asked, then laughed. “Thou hast acquired the 
Western habit of worrying and running the uni- 
verse. But whose universe is it, thine or Brahma’s? 
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_ . . The pestilence of improving others may kill 


his spirit.” ’ 
Speaking on meditation to another saint, he says: 
‘How of the seekers after Truth in other lands? 

They are sincere, their aims and thoughts are high, 
and yet it seems to me they often fail. There was 
a man in America of whom you may have heard— 
Woodrow Wilson. He had an ideal of great good, 
which he sought to embody under fourteen heads.’ 
slats ‘But this man of fourteen points—is he a 
holy man? Did he meditate at least a year on each 
point?’ ‘No, my Lord. He did not fast and pray 
fourteen years.’ . . . ‘How can one engraft an idea 
on life without first sacrificing for it many years 
and many volunteers? . . . If a man lives a truth 
with all the devotion of a strong elephant, that truth 
will live as long as a mountain.’ 

The piety and sincerity of this book, quite un- 
moved by bitterness or anti-Western feeling, make 
it a very valuable addition to the literature which 
will, one hopes, make India more intelligible to 
Europeans and Americans. Its record of Gandhi’s 
place in the hearts of his countrymen will give us 
pause when we read in our own daily paper that, 
according to a New York financier, the Gandhi 
‘menace’ is over. It is our very great loss if we do 
not feel now, in Gandhi’s lifetime, some exhilara- 
tion and heartening from the mere fact that we are 
his contemporaries. If we do not share his race, 
we at least share his day, and this book of Mukerji’s 
will, perhaps, contribute to that understanding 
which only contemporaries can have of one another. 


THE COLDSTREAMS 


THE Earty History oF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS, 
by G. Davies (Oxford, Clarendon Press; pp. xxxviii, 
160; $8.00). 

N 1920, Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, M.C., Fellow and 

Librarian of Worcester College, Oxford, drew the 
attention of the Coldstream Regimental Headquarters 
to some rediscovered material (the Clarke Papers and 
‘a mass of Civil War Pamphlets of which in many 
cases no duplicates exist’) which threw new light on 
the early history of the Regiment. Mr. Davies of 
Pembroke College finally undertook the task of utiliz- 
ing this material, and has now given us an excellent 
piece of work. 

English regiments in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century were peculiarly the ‘property’ of their 
colonels and changed names with every new com- 
mander, while an army was merely a collection of 
regiments with one colonel holding the rank of gen- 
eral. Thus, the Coldstream Guards, when taken over 
by the Crown at the Restoration, was officially named 
His Majesty’s Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards. 
Before that, it was known as the Lord-General’s Regi- 
ment of Foot Guards, (i.e., the personal command of 
the Commander-in-Chief in Scotland) ; still earlier, 
simply as Monk’s Regiment of Foot. Little was 
known of this part of the Coldstream’s history, and 


nothing of its origin. The latter, however, is now 
clear. Cromwell, preparing to invade Scotland in 
1650, wished to use Monk’s experience and ability, 
but it was first necessary to give him a regimental 
command. The regiment he selected raised objec- 
tions, so Cromwell wasted no more time in looking for 
another vacant berth; he formed a new regiment for 
Monk by taking five companies from Fenwick’s Regi- 
ment and five from Hezilrige’s. 

Mr. Davies has been able to trace the movements 
and actions of these two regiments in some detail as 
far back as their formation (as Weldon’s and 
Lloyd’s) when Cromwell reorganized the Parliament- 
ary forces into the New Model. In the case of Wel- 
don’s, he has been able to discover a still earlier an- 
cestor in Ralph Weldon’s or the Kentish Regiment, 
authorized by Parliament in 1643. The history of 
the Coldstream’s direct antecedents, therefore, is inex- 
tricably bound up with the history of the Civil War. 
For instance, Fenwick and Hezilrige, with two earlier 
colonels of these regiments, were among those named 
to judge Charles I. Mr. Davies has outlined the mili- 
tary developments with clarity and ease, making full 
use of the material at his command. He has done 
his work with great care: the text is amply document- 
ed, and the Appendices add valuable information for 
the military historian. The binding, print, and paper 
are all that one has learned to expect from the Clar- 
endon Press. 

RULES FOR WARFARE 

AIR Power AND War Ricuts, by J. M. Spaight 
(Longmans Green, pp. ix, 443; 25/-, $8.50). 

HIS is the latest addition to the voluminous 

amount of literature that the introduction of 
flying into warfare has produced, and it gives the 
reader a constructive criticism of the rules of air 
warfare laid down at The Hague in 1923. The pos- 
sibilities of the flying service were only beginning 
to be recognized in the closing days of the war; its 
startling growth in the short space of five years 
has not yet been appreciated, and even in 1918 only 
the fringe of its uses in war had been explored. Mr. 
Spaight contends that its main use in the unhappy 
event of future hostilities will be to wreck an 
enemy’s morale; but in the late war defence against 
aircraft did not keep pace with their offensive de- 
velopment, and their proved military value makes 
one doubt the correctness of the author’s premise. 
The trouble is, we are merely groping in the dark, 
trying to imagine what another war might produce, 
without any real appreciation of the effect of air- 
craft in the last war, which gives us the only back- 
ground for our picture. 

The rules discussed here are a step in the right 
direction ; they at least provide a basis for develop- 


ment. Mr. Spaight’s criticism is valuable, though 
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sometimes he goes astray; he worries a good deal, 
for example, over the legality of incendiary bullets 
when the answer to them is all-metal planes, helium, 
and armoured fuel tanks. But captious criticism 
of a real aid to the solution of the problem that 
faces international law is out of place. It is only by 
endless sifting and testing of principles that the 
rules of international warfare can be crystallized 
into safeguards of civilization. The sifting can 
be done in peace, the testing only in war. Mr. 
Spaight has winnowed well, and the adoption of 
many of his proposals would go far to brace our 
civilization against the tremen“ous strain of an- 
other war, if it should come. 


A JESTER 8URVIVES 

Lire 1s A Jest, by Charles W. Thompson (Grant 

Richards; pp. 304; $2.00). 
N these days when all our writing men and women 
seem to have become posthumous converts of 
the late Mr. Longfellow, who discovered the melan- 
choly truth that ‘life is real, life is earnest’, it is 
like good news from a far country to find a man 
with the temerity to regard it as a jest. This title 
stirred our blood like a forgotten battle-cry of our 
ancestors; and then we opened the book with a 
sudden fear that after all it might be only the cheap 
defiance of one of our little sophisticates, who bask 
like salamanders in the sunshine of life but have 
never been tried in its fire. On the first page we 
met the author (then well over sixty) bounding 
out of London to try his luck in a diamond rush 
to the Rockies, and we were reassured. No chrono- 
logical order has been observed in these reminis- 
cences—the book begins in 1910 and ends back in 
the ’eighties—but we followed our rare companion 
with increasing good-will from adventure to adven- 
ture in various lands. Having been mobbed by 
a riff-raff of Fenians in New York in ’66, he 
promptly entrained for Canada and donned a rifle- 
man’s jacket at Quebec, so that he might get his 
own back when their vaunted raid came cff. When 
he had wiped out that score in ’70. he wandered 
west to the Dakota Territory, joined the American 
army, and piayed hide-and-seek with the Sioux for 
several years before jumping to South Africa, 
where he saw fighting in Griqualand, matched his 
wits against the Bushmen in the Kalahari Desert, 
and exchanged shots with the Afrikanders in the 
first Boer War. And through all this rough-and- 
tumble of life on the frontier, he remains a singu- 
larly charming and likeable companion, whose in- 
eradicable cheeriness is best expressed in his con- 
cluding words: ‘As the battle of life approaches 
its end and the soldier wearily sheathes his sabre, he 
is comforted by the assurance of his comrades that 
we shall all meet again in the great hereafter— 
true, but which?’ 





GRAMMAR WITHOUT GROANS 


Is Ir Goop ENGiisuH, by John O’London (George 
Newnes; pp. 176; 2/). 

HIS modest volume has been dedicated with a 

pleasant generosity to ‘Men, Women and 

Grammarians’. That prepossessed us in its favour, 
and when in his introduction the author confided 
to us his view ‘that, in everyday life, good English 
follows clear thinking, rather than that system of 
rules called Grammar, which youth loathes and 
maturity forgets’, we hailed him as a man and a 
brother. Points of interest to all lovers of English 
are here discussed with brevity and humour, in- 
cluding such matters as ‘Grammar Without 
Groans’, “The Sin of Whichcraft’, ‘Tyrannies of 
Punctuation’, and, of course, ‘The Split Infinitive’. 
That upstart among decent words, ‘alright’, is dis- 
missed as follows: ‘I regard “alright” as the most 
fusty, invalidish, picture-postcard misconcoction 
that has aspired to a place in the language. It 
unites two words, only to weaken both, and it 
impoverishes the idea to be conveyed.’ 

Discouraged young writers will be heartened 
when they read here that Johnson, in compiling 
his dictionary, ‘gave as the meaning of pastern 
“the knee of a horse”, and, when asked by a lady 
why he had done so, replied, “Ignorance, madam, 
pure ignorance”’. But they will do well to take 
to heart the advice he received from an old tutor: 
‘Read over your compositions, and wherever you 
meet with a passage particularly fine, strike it out.’ 
We also endorse John O’London’s own advice on 
the last page of his entertaining little book: ‘The 
brain is often more active at night than in the 
morning, but it is always more critical in the morn- 
ing than at night. It is a good rule to splurge in 
the night hours, and in the morning to purge.’ This 
is the wisdom that is better than rubies. 


SMOKE RINGS 
A Pipe oF Tosacco IN IMITATION OF S1x SEVERAL 
Autuors, by Isaac Hawkins Browne; newly edited by 
H. F. B. Brett-Smith (Blackwell, Oxford ; pp. viii, 62; 
3/6). 
Smoke Rrincs AND RounpELAys, compiled by Wil- 
frid Partington (John Castle; pp. xvi, 320; 7/-). 


R. BRETT-SMITH presents us with a faithful 

reprint of the first edition of Hawkins 
Browne’s imitations, famous in their eighteenth 
century day, and well deserving reproduction in the 
attractive form here given them. They include 
excellent and diverting parodies on Pope and Swift 
and that ingenuous laureate, Colley Cibber, but we 
enjoyed as much as any the parody on Young, 
done like the others, in praise of the noble pipe, 
and containing this frank protest against feminine 
prejudice: 
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Citronia vows it has an odious Stink; 
She will not smoke (ye Gods!) but she will drink: 


Mr. Partington has compiled his volume with 
two aims: ‘the one, to give examples of those ideas 
which, either in verse or prose, have been continu- 
ally floating on the smoke-laden breezes of the last 
300 years ; the other, to indicate the more important 
historical developments, or eruptions, of this Vesu- 
vian pleasure’. His book is a comprehensive antho- 
logy of tributes to the fragrant leaf, of smokers’ 
lore, and smoke philosophy. Our Lady Nicotine 
has long been the inspiration of writing men, yet we 
had not thought so much had been finely written 
in her honour until we savoured these ‘blendings 
from prose and verse since Raleigh’s time’. It is 
impossible by quotation to give a representative 
idea of such a varied collection, but we would not 
like any reader to miss these lines from Henley’s 
ode to his meerschaum pipe: 


My Meerschaum Pipe is exquisitely dipped! 
Shining, and silver-zoned, and amber-tipped, 
In close chromatic passages that number 
The tones of brown from cinnamon to umber, 
Roll the rich harmonies of shank and crypt. 


Woodcuts by Norman Janes make _ effective 
decorations, and the volume is bound in a tobacco 
brown, fit for the table that flanks the smoker’s 
favourite armchair. 


AN ECHO OF CONRAD 
TaLes oF Hearsay, by Joseph Conrad (Ryerson; 
pp. 287; $2.00). 
HIS volume contains four short stories. .One 
of them was written very early, even before 
Almayer’s Folly, another was written in 1911, and 
the other two in 1917. Everything that Conrad 
wrote is interesting. He was never false to him- 
self, and he was a strangely differentiated individ- 
ual. Hence even his unsuccessful works throw 
a light on him and cannot be ignored. Criticism 
on Conrad has been very ‘jumpy’ lately, and very 
conflicting judgments have been passed on_ this 
volume. The steadiest opinion seems to have been 
Conrad’s own. He wrote the stories and held them 
back year after year, till the control of them passed 
out of his hands. It is not difficult to see why he 
did so. All four stories have a common quality of 
meagreness. They were drafts of stories that were 
never fully realized. The plots are good, but the 
telling is—not quite good enough. One of the 
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stories has a humorous plot, but it is not exactly 
humorous in itself. You read it through solemnly, 
and, remembering the plot a day later, you laugh 
over it. The whole book is like that. But every- 
one who really cares about Conrad will want to 
read and possess it, because, after all, it is a Conrad, 
and Conrad is not a minor writer. 


THE MARRIAGE MARKET 

SERENA BLANDISH, OR THE DIFFICULTY OF GET- 
TING Marriep, by a Lady of Quality (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 223; $2.00). 

A DELIGHTFUL and malicious book, naively 

scandalous in the manner of The Young 
Visiters. Serena is a virtuous maiden, ‘since what 
seems to be is’, who finds the status of marriage 
desirable but elusive. Her method of acquiring it 
is apparently at fault since success has not crowned 
her most earnest efforts. Nor, seemingly, can any- 
one assist her. ‘And you do not remember by what 
behaviour on the part of your wife you were brought 
to offer her all your life and half your money?’ she 
asked a former admirer. ‘When you put it like 
that’, he answered, ‘I must say that though I am 
quite well satisfied with my life, I cannot imagine, 
I cannot conceive and I cannot remember why I 
did it.’ 

‘How did it happen?’ she inquires of a friend, 
newly affianced. ‘It happened on the golf links’, 
said the duke’s daughter, her eyes shining. ‘That 
is how Elijah must have felt when he was called 
up to heaven. A light shone out and a man’s voice 
asked me to marry him, for no reason that I know 
of in the world. And that is what haunts and 
alarms me; for where you are engaged for no reason, 
there seems to be no reason why you should marry.’ 
But that there is only one end worth achieving, 
all are agreed. 

Half the charm of the diverting adventures of 
Serena in pursuit of her aim lies in the ironic and 
mocking manner in which they are told. The Lady 
of Quality has a caustic wit well fitted to her theme. 
Paradox follows epigram, and epigram paradox in 
scintillating procession. The episodes are unusual 
and delightfully treated, and Serena’s reflections 
are indicative of a marked talent for satirical com- 
ment. 
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TRIMBLERIGG 


TRIMBLERIGG, by Laurence Housman (Jonathan 

Cape; pp. 320; $2.75). 

R. TRIMBLERIGG at the age of twelve, hav- 

ing already realized his powers of persuasion, 
was undetermined whether he would become Prime 
Minister or President of the Free Church Conference. 
His Uncle Jonah decided that he lacked the ability to 
be consistent to his principles that was then consid- 
ered necessary in a statesman, so he entered the pul- 
pit and held his Creator responsible for any incon- 
sistencies that his rapid rise to fame required. His 
trust in his God rivalled his belief in his own good- 
ness, and was quite unmixed with any fear; that emo- 
tion was only inspired in him by the penetrating eye 
of his sister Davidina: ‘Her power was horrible 
it seemed to be her mission in life, whenever he 
whitewashed the window of his soul for better priv- 
acy, to scratch a hole and look through.’ She ‘drove 
him so deeply and deviously into subterfuge that it 
infection in his blood. And although 
against her it availed little in other directions 
he had a quite phenomenal success.’ Indeed, when 
Armageddon came his doctrine of Relative Truth was 
found to be so admirably suited to the exigencies of 
his country’s need that he became its accepted spirit- 
ual voice and was regarded thereafter as the man who 
won the war. 

It was not perhaps his fault that he could not also 
win the peace by his simple formula of ‘Skin the 
Scapegoat. Hew Agag.’ But when the disillusioned 
Free Churches turned against him it was unfortunate 
that he should have challenged them with a racy 
adaptation of Second Adventism which promised to 
‘make Heaven safe for Democracy’ by bringing it to 
earth; still more unfortunate that, having at last suc- 
ceeded in convincing Davidina of his goodness, his 
consciousness of inward grace should have become 
so absolute as to burgeon in a halo. True, his halo, 
combined with a monopoly of Broadcasting, emptied 
the churches and filled the stadiums of England and 
America with delirious converts to his New Revela- 
tion, ‘frantic with joy at having found a leader whose 
single aim was to keep things on the run’; but it be- 
trayed him in the hour of his need. 

Satire after all must be true to life, and the end of 
Mr. Trimblerigg is too exquisitely appropriate to be 
convincing. That is our only criticism of Mr. Hous- 
man’s travesty on the most notorious of British 
demagogues, which has the bite and sting of an im- 
placable irony that ensures its author a more lasting 
reputation as a satirist than its subject will have as a 


became an 


statesman. 





THREE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Micuty MEN, From ACHILLEs To JuLIUs Casar, 
by Eleanor Farjeon (Blackwell; pp. vii, 104; 45c). 


N excellent little book to introduce children 
to some of the ancient heroes. The story of 
the death of Hector is outstanding. So are some 
of the little poems between the chapters. What 
child could resist the appeal of Argus, or fail to 
get from it some of the grown-up’s thrill at the 
story of the Odyssey? 
Argus was a puppy, 
Frisking full of joy. 


Ulysses was his master, 
Who sailed away to Troy. 


Argus on the sea-shore 

Watched the ship’s white track, 
And barked a little puppy bark. 
To bring his master back. 


Argus was an old dog, 

Too grey and tired for tears. 
He lay outside the house-door 
And watched for twenty years. 


When twenty years were ended 

Ulysses came from Troy. 

Argus wagged an old dog’s wag, 

And then he died for joy. 
The illustrations by Hugh Chesterman give exactly 
what children want, a simple, interesting help to the 


understanding of the story. 


THE Country CHILp’s ALPHABET, by Eleanor 
Farjeon (Poetry Bookshop; 4oc). 

It is a pity that one of the best writers of chil- 
dren’s verse should have her work illustrated in 
so sophisticated a way. The verses are delightful, 
though hardly suited to alphabet-learning babies; 
but the drawings are degenerate, and, fortunately, 
often unintelligible to the normally healthy child. 


THE WOoNDERFUL ADVENTURES OF LUDO THE 
LITTLE GREEN DUCK, written and illustrated by Jack 
Roberts (Poetry Bookshop ; $1.00). 

A real child’s book, in the class of the original 
Peter Rabbit, with a nice little moral, and a quite 
important geography lesson thrown in for nothing. 
The pictures and printing are a delight to child 
and grown-up alike. 


THE ETERNAL QUESTION 
Tue History oF Goop anp Evi, by Hastings 
Rashdall, (Oxford; pp. xx, 312, xv, 464; $5.50). 
HIS is a second edition of a book which first ap- 
peared eighteen years ago. Dr. Rashdall was for 
many years prominent among the Anglican clergy as a 
powerful and open-minded thinker. The publication 
of his work was the sign of a new era in British 
ethics. The supremacy of Henry Sidgwick and T. H. 
Green was in decline. Sidgwick had represented a 
type of cautious analysis which certainly attracted 
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some by its fidelity to British traditions and its funda- 
mental common sense, but quite as certainly failed in 
the qualities which rouse enthusiasm. Green did not 
lack enthusiasm himself, or the power to arouse it in 
others, but he made great demands on the imagination 
of the readers and was never wholly acquitted of the 
charge of perverting theism into pantheism. 

The restatement of a middle ground was obviously 
Dr. Rashdall’s aim. The new point of view was to 
be ideal utilitarianism, a combination of the concrete 
social reference, which gave utilitarianism an increas- 
ing power, with that element of values by which 
Green and his followers sought to eliminate the pleas- 
ure-pain standards from the field of moral judgments. 
The re-issue of this work seems to show that Dr. Rash- 
dall did not fail to reach his audience, though the rate 
at which the public can absorb any form of organized 
thought is well indicated by the long lapse of the years 
between. His friends in England are raising a fund 
for a memorial to him, and those who can appreciate 
the fine temper and the acute mind of the late Dr. 
Rashdall will rejoice to see his greatest work once 
more printed. 


ECONOMICS 


Tue REpARATION Pian, by Harold G. Moulton 
(Institute of Economics; McGraw-Hill; pp. 325; 
$2.75). 

HE author has already made a valuable contribu- 

tion to the discussion of the German reparation 
question in an earlier volume entitled Germany's 
Capacity to Pay. This subsequent work contains the 
text of the Dawes Report together with an economic 
analysis and criticism of its chief provisions. We 
could wish the critical section of the book to be 
longer; but it contains “an appraisal of the 
revenue features of the plan, a discussion of the trans- 
fer problem, and a survey of the aspects of the repara- 
tion question which are still left unsettled. Profes- 
sor Moulton shows that various elements of the 
revenue scheme conflict with one another—a fact 
which might have been expected, in view of the num- 
ber of persons who co-operated to frame the different 
parts of the scheme, but which has not received much 
notice in the public discussions. For instance, the 
raising of railway rates to increase revenue from that 
source must raise prices in Germany and decrease the 
profits of export trade and thus reduce the taxable 
resources in other quarters. In connection with the 
transfer problem, there is a good analysis of the pos- 
sibilities of restoring Germany’s trade to its pre-war 
volume—an essential, if the payments are to be made. 
Finally, there is a list of unpleasant questions which 
remain to be dealt with—such as the total to be paid, 
the date when the plan will terminate, and the need 
for extending the principle of arbitration. The gen- 


eral tone of the book is not optimistic; but the 
materials contained in it and its predecessor are essen- 
tial for a right understanding of the reparation ques- 
tion. 


SHORT NOTICES 


STUDIES IN CURRENT PROBLEMS IN FINANCE AND 
GOVERNMENT, by Sir Josiah Stamp (P. S. King; pp. 
vii, 342; 10/6). 

The present volume of reprinted essays and 
lectures on various financial subjects is a worthy 
successor to the two volumes of Newmarch Lec- 
tures which Sir Josiah Stamp has issued since the 
war. The topics are all of present interest and 
importance ; and they are discussed by a writer well 
qualified for the task by economic learning and ad- 
ministrative experience. Among the most interest- 
ing chapters are those on the capital levy (upon 
which the author is perhaps the best informed 
British writer), profits and wages, and double 
taxation as it affects the freedom of international 
investment. The book also contains a reprint of a 
well known paper, published in the Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society for 1914, on the wealth 
and income of the chief powers. This paper has 
been taken asa basis for much of the work done or 
the reparations problem. 


C.O.P.E.C. Commission Reports (Longmans, 
Green). Vol 1, ‘The Nature of God and His Purpose 
for the World’; pp. xii, 178; 3/-; Vol. 2, ‘Education’ ; 
pp. Xvii, 231; 3/-; Vol. 3, ‘The Home’; pp. xii, 164; 
3/-; Vol. 4, ‘The Relation of the Sexes’; pp. xii, 220; 
3/-; Vol. 5, ‘Leisure’; pp. xiv, 116; 2/-; Vol. 6, ‘The 
Treatment of Crime’; pp. xi, 91; 2/-; Vol. 7, ‘Inter- 
national Relations’; pp. xiv, 128; 2/-; Vol. 8, ‘Christ- 
ianity and War’; pp. xii, 100; 2/-; Vol. 9, ‘Industry 
and Property’; pp. xiv, 224; 3/-; Vol. 10, ‘Politics and 
Citizenship’; pp. xiii, 112; 2/-; Vol. 11, ‘The Social 
Function of the Church’; pp. xii, 262; 3/-; Vol. 12, 
‘Historical Illustrations of the Social Effects of 
Christianity’; 3/-. 

These twelve volumes represent reports presented 
to the Conference on Christian Politics, Economics, 
and Citizenship which sat at Birmingham, April 5-12, 
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1924, and represented the various denominations o 
British Christians. 


ian, social, or physical grounds. 
value in relation to a problem of wide-spread import 


ance. The volume /ndustry and Prosperity (vol. ix) 


also deserves careful reading. 


Tuis Map Ipeat, by Floyd Dell (Macmillans in 


Canada; pp. 246; $2.00). 
Yet another novel interpreting the 


idealistic youth against the finality of marriage 
The story of Judith Valen- 
tine is told with insight and detachment, and the 
author is refreshingly impartial in his sympathy 
static middle-age and rocketing youth alike. 
Mr. Dell is an artist who has learnt the value of 
simplicity. His less restrained contemporaries, who 
have adopted the cause of youth with such enthus- 
iasm that they require a hundred thousand words 
to explain why their particular girl left home, would 


on Main Street. 


for 


do well to take him for their model. 


LITERARY GENIUS OF THE OLp TESTAMENT, by 


P. C. Sands (Oxford; pp. 120; $1.25). 


This book is designed for use in the upper forms 


of schools. It provides an approach to the Ola 
Testament that stimulating in its 
and directness. 
considerations and with such matters as the tradi- 
tional imagery and the Hebrew view of nature, in 
every case with appropriate examples. Besides cit- 
ing these from the Old Testament books, the autho. 
himself composes an ode on ‘The Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada’ in the Hebrew style. 


is 


Essays AND STUDIES BY MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISIi 
AssocIATION, VOLUME V, collected by E. K. Cham- 
bers (Oxford; pp. 144; $2.25). 

The proportion of general interest and literary 
charm is much greater in this volume than in its 
predecessor. Of the half-dozen essays, two only— 
‘Some Notes on Milton’s Use of Words’ by Eliza- 
beth Holmes, and ‘Spellings and Misprints in the 
Second Quarto of Hamlet’ by J. Dover Wilson— 
appeal exclusively to specialists. Even ‘Marlowe's 
Map’ by Ethel Seaton, is intensely readable by the 
mere amateur of letters, as, for instance, when she 
‘catches her author letting the Danube flow into the 
Mediterranean’; while ‘A Life of Bishop Corbett’, 





Their origins doubtless invest 
them with a certain amount of unscientific approach. 
However that may be, they ought to be read by every 
student in the fields covered, as they are full of evi- 
dences of sincerity and close study and observation. 
Indeed the volume on The Relation of the Sexes (vol. 
iv), discloses that several members of the Commission 
approved contraceptive methods and refused to be 
parties to their condemnation either on moral, Christ- 
All this is of great 


revolt of 


originality 
It deals both with purely artistic 


f by J. E. V. Crofts, positively tingles with humour 
and vivid detail. The remaining essays are by 
Oliver Elton and J. W. Mackail, a sufficient guar- 


antee of their high excellence. 





AGAINST cheap and bad illustration, especially of 
good books. Nothing calls for less justification 
than an illustrated Maria Chapdelaine. The book 
has made its name in bald print, and there is a 
natural place now for a decorated edition. The 
volume with drawings by Wilfrid Jones attempts 
to meet this need, but it fails to do so. The only 
purpose it serves is to prepare the way by showing 
how it should not be done. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE TATTOOED COUNTESS, by Carl van Vechten (Macmil- 
lans in Canada). 

Poetry, November, December, 1924, January, 1925 (Merton 
Press). 

AN ALPINE VALLEY AND OTHER POEMS, by Lawrence Pih 
kington (Longmans). 

THE RounpD TABLE, March, 1925. 

PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE, by G. Saintsbury (Ozford). 

ART EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, 
FRANCE, BELGIUM AND HOLLAND, by G. A. Reid. 

THE CENTENARY VOLUME OF THE LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 
SocIETY OF QUEBEC, 1824-1924. 

THE PROTECTION OF Birps, by L. R. W. Loyd (Longmans). 

5000 Facts ABouT CANADA (Canadian Facts Publishing Co.) 

REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF 
THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC FOR THE YEAR 1923-24 (King’s 
Printer). ; 

THE JUDGMENT OF Paris, by C. K. Allen (Longmans). 

THE HIGHEB CONSCIOUSNESS, by Henry S. Saunders. 

THE OLD FLAME, by A. P. Herbert (Doubleday, Page). 

THE AXE Is Lap, by John Mackworth (Longmans). 

VOCATIONAL SELF-GUIDANCE, by Douglas Fryer (Lippincott). 
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A Word to New 
Readers of 


The 
Canadian F orum 


‘THE CANADIAN Forum is a “monthly journal of 
literature and public affairs,” published in Toronto by 
a group of men . . . so that there should be in 
this country at least one journal with such taste and 
acumen as not to reject and return the manuscripts 
they might write.’ 

—The Toronto Daily Star. 

The Star enjoys a larger, though perhaps a more 
local, circulation than the Forum, and we fear that 
many of its readers who are weary of ‘popular’ 
journalism will buy a copy of the Forum in the bright 
expectation of finding it packed with excitingly dan- 
gerous political heresies and literary essays of rare 
and esoteric charm, by authors whose very names 
would come upon them as a glad surprise. That 
might have happened in the heyday of the Forum’s 
youth, but with the succeeding years the names of its 
founders have appeared less and less often in its 
columns. Success has claimed some, golf others. In 
fact we must admit that the majority of our contribu- 
tions are now drawn from outside our committee. 
But if our new readers will buy the next couple of 
numbers they will find them not entirely devoid of 
interest: Rupert Lee, whose provocative criticism of 
the Canadian pictures at Wembley last year was amply 
vindicated by the Tate Gallery Trustees, will review 
this year’s exhibition; Professor R. M. MaclIver will 
discuss Jung’s Psychological Types; Duncan Camp- 
bell Scott will contribute verse; Harry Elmer Barnes, 
whose views on the New History in the American 
Mercury have aroused unusual interest, will consider 
war responsibility in the light of the latest evidence; 
and Douglas Bush will send from Harvard his opin- 
ion on ‘Loud Speakers’, Canadian and American. 








Queen’s Quarterly 


The magazine for readers of THE 
CANADIAN FORUM. $1.50 per 
annum, post free. Send cheque 
to Queen’s Quarterly, Queen's 
University, Kingston, Ontario. 
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[: has been one of my favourite contentions for a 














long time that the first native dramas of any im- 

portance to be produced in Canada must deal with 
some phase of the life of our people. In other words, 
our playwrights should use the material that lies about 
them, and having succeeded with the genre drama, they 
may find themselves in course of time capable of 
imaginative and intellectual efforts. In the United 
States, their best writers have apparently decided that 
‘See America First’ is a motto that should be used in 
the theatre as well as in railroad folders and similar 
propaganda. The dramatists are carefully observing 
their own countrymen in many and varied environ- 
ments, and making plays about them. That method 
has produced all the notable plays of recent years, 
from Anna Christie, Desire Under the Elms, and Hell- 
Bent for Heaven to The Show-Off, The First Year, 
and /s Zat So? 

In our own little theatre, we are discovering by 
experimenting that we also must move in that direc- 
tion. Every native play of any account that I have 
seen in recent years had something in it that was 
drawn from the experience of the writer, including 
conditions that he had seen and people whom he had 
known. On the other hand, The Freedom of Jean 
Guichet recently produced in the Hart House Theatre, 
Toronto, was an example of the pitfalls into which a 
writer slips when turning out a purely derivative 
drama, made with well-known stencils of the theatre. 

Mr. Louis A. MacKay, the author of the play, is 
regarded by those who are in a position to know him 
best as a youth of brilliant promise. A notable career, 
especially as a dramatist, has been predicted for the 
young man, who will shortly go to England as a 
Rhodes Scholar. With all his marked ability, his first 
play fell a long way short of being a successful piece 
of work, and I am inclined to think that he failed 
because he went beyond the horizon for his materials. 
When a young person seizes upon a subject that can 
only be handled properly by a man who possesses a 
mature intellect and knowledge of human nature, a 
juvenile exercise is sure to be the result. The same 
ability would get better results working from models 
that he has actually known. 

It is true that the action of Mr. MacKay’s play was 
located in the Province of Quebec in the year 1830, 
but that was entirely arbitrary. Our young dramatists 
may find in that fact a warning against the use of place- 
names to make a play Canadian. I understand that in 
the original draft of the drama, the author designated 
‘No place, no time’, but the French names of the 


characters led to the location of Quebec being selected. 
It was not a happy choice. If you are going to write 
a genre drama, you must present the environment 
accurately, and the development of the plot has to be 
a logical outcome of that environment. But the people 
in The Freedom of Jean Guichet were not French- 
Canadians, and the play did not give us a study of the 
habits and character of the habitant. Then again, if 
the theme of the piece was intended to be universal— 
‘No time, no place’—its main idea should have pos- 
sessed universal application and interest. 

I am not speaking now of the decided technical 
skill that the young dramatist displayed, but rather 
of the atmosphere and general feeling of his play, to 
explain why it seemed to lack so much. There were 
two catastrophes in the drama. Jean Guichet was 
bullied by a shrewish wife until stimulated to rebellion 
by two city relatives, and then he promptly choked 
Mme. Guichet to death. Two girls loved the same 
moon-calf, and the one that lost out in the marital 
pursuit broke down the dam on the night of her rival’s 
wedding and drowned everybody in the valley. There 
was a good deal of harping on the idea of rebellion 
against existing conditions, which is usually to be 
found in the work of any writer with an active mental- 
ity who is fresh from college. But the story was in 
reality purposeless. Once more, let me say that I am 
convinced that defect was due to the author’s attempt 
to draw life as he imagined it, not from life as he 
knew it. 

It may be that the abnormal plot, so remote from 
human experience, made all the people seem unreal. 
Only one character in the play had blood in her veins, 
Guichet’s old mother, and the remainder were the 
merest puppets used to illustrate a young man’s theory 
of the taming of the shrew, though I may say that 
every one of us knows of dozens of men who apparent- 
ly get through life quite happily with women who are 
quite as shrewish as Jean Guichet’s spouse. The in- 
sufficiency of the motives for all the violence in the 
drama was another thing that can be traced to the 
dramatist’s attempt to imagine his characters, without 
sufficient experience to do so. If he had drawn his men 
and women to a certain extent from life as he has 
known it, he would have possessed standards to test 
their authenticity. In short, Mr. MacKay endeavoured 
to do something that was beyond him and missed, in- 
stead of being content to do something within his 
reach which he would have done well. 

All this may look like an argument to prove that 
we should be content with second bests, but that is 
not my meaning. On this continent, imaginative 
literature has never bloomed as it does in Europe 
Probably it is due to the lack of that rather indefinite 
thing that we call background. But the fact remains 
that the best plays and novels written in America are 
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FAR AWAY UP THE NILE 


By SIR JOHN G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. With 53 illustrations by the author and his son, H. R. Millais, and from photographs. 


This book is the result of a recent visit to the Sudan, and some 
of its distant districts. The Author gives an account of the history 
and daily life of the various tribes, describes the River Nile and the 


The Christian Outlook 
Being the Sermons of an Economist. By SIR WILLIAM ASHLEY. 


During the past ten years Sir William Ashley has been invited 
from time to time to speak from the pulpit; and he has taken the 
opportunity to try and put into words what he regards as the Chris- 
tian attitude towards life, especially in its bearing on modern econ- 
omic and social Questions .......cccsesccccctesccccccoescsccetios $1.50 


Dead Reckonings 1n Fiction 
By DOROTHY BREWSTER and AGNES BURRELL. 


A most interesting and illuminating survey and criticism of our 
modern literature, from the point of view of the authors themselves, 
and what they are trying to achieve. The well-read reader will find 
this book much to his liking $2.25 


history of its exploration, its marvellous bird life and the peoples of 
EER) REIMCRINE COLVIEGNIOS ooo cies vacetccccecccedeccctcteenesceccee $10.00 


Acting and Play Production 


A Manual for Classes, Dramatic Clubs, and Little Theatres. Illus- 
trated. By HARRY LEE ANDREWS aud BRUCE WEIRICK. 


A book written for the class and for the stage. It is a manual 
that the director can teach and the actor can study. Many of the 
suggestions contained in the book are the results of experiments in 
New York and Chicago; many are from actors and directors of long 
professional experience $2.25 


Will Men be Like Gods ? 


By OWEN FRANCIS DUDLEY. Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 


“It is refreshing to read so clear an indictment of certain present- 
day social reformers who aim at establishing universal happiness on 
earth by the perfection of physical science and social conditions.’’— 
The Christian World Paper 65c, Cloth $1.25 
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TUDOR STUDIES 


Presented by the Board of Studies in History in the University of London to Albert Frederick Pollard, being the work of twelve of 


his colleagues and pupils. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Edited by R. W. Seton-Watson $5.00 


210 Victoria St., Toronto 
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with a few exceptions realistic, photographic, or what- 
ever you like to call narrative drawn direct from life, 
so we might as well make up our minds to wait a 
while for our imaginative and intellectual dramas. I 
have tried to illustrate from a specific instance just 
what happens when a young dramatist, even a most 
promising writer, gets away from the firm anchor of 
reality as he knows it. I do not believe that the writ- 
ers will be deliberately deciding to fly low if they 
confine themselves for the time being to genre plays, 


for genre plays can be thoroughly worth while. Like 
Koko, who was content to start with a mouse and work 
his way through the animal kingdom until he could 
execute a man, so may we start with modest begin- 
nings like Bunty Pulls the Strings or The Rising of 
the Moon or Alice Sit-by-the-Fire or Jane Clegg, and 
work towards a final flowering in a Saint Joan, a 
Cyrano de Bergerac, or a Hedda Gabler. 


FRED JAcos. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


BY G. E. 
BACK TO THE GOLD STANDARD 


UITE the most important event of the month 
has been Mr. Churchill’s announcement lift- 
ing the British gold embargo. The wisdom 

of this step was widely discussed in advance, and 
as everyone knows it met with strong opposition 
from a sect of economists and from some of the 
great industrialists. | The latter seem to have been 
well represented at Westminster by Sir Alfred 
Mond, who has unsparingly condemned Mr. 
Churchill. But we need not concern ourselves now 
with what is after all an academic question. Nor 
need we spend time in considering the strength of 
the safeguards against a drain of gold which the 
Chancellor has provided. We may take it that after 
the public announcement of this decision the pres- 
tige of Britain is involved in the maintenance of 
London, at all costs, as a free market for gold. If 
another war were to break out on a large scale in 
which the British Empire became a combatant, the 
measures of August, 1914, would come back with a 
rush. But unless some such catastrophe happens, 
we may be perfectly certain that the gold standard 
will remain. 

London has again claimed the centre of the finan- 
cial stage, which she held undisputed for a century 
before the war. That is the meaning of the change. 
Paradoxically, too, she has claimed it with the stead- 
fast backing of New York, her one serious rival. 
There is no doubt that for a long time past the 
great bankers of the United States have been facili- 
tating the British plans, and that their cordial 
co-operation was based upon their own  self- 
interest as well as on _ good-will. From the 
standpoint of Wall Street, there was a danger 
that gold would choke America. For years great 


sums of gold have been coming to New York, only 
to be stored ; and the storage has been costly beyond 
all previous experience. 


JACKSON 


It may be that most of the countries whose 
currencies before 1914 were based on gold will 
restore the gold standard now that Britain has led 
the way. Such a general restoration will deliver 
America from a dangerous dilemma. With the rest 
of the world using fiat money, there was a plain 
choice before the United States. Either, sooner or 
later, there must come an upward rush of prices, 
wages, and the cost of living generally, with all the 
dangers with which 1920 made even the man in the 
street familiar; or, alternatively, this danger could 
be warded off only by the gradual transformation 
of all the earning assets of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem into gold: and this would have jeopardized the 
whole of the financial structure so laboriously built 
up since 1907. 

The parallel between Midas and Uncle Sam was 
by no means fanciful. It is just as painful to be 
choked with the yellow metal in the present gener- 
ation as it was at the dawn of history. But after 
years of congestion in the vaults of New York 
bankers, gold has now begun to flow back again to 
the lands it came from. Before a fresh equilibrium 
has been established, it is probable that a great deal 
will return. Not only will prices be stabilized in 
Europe; they will be stabilized in the New World 
also. That is, beyond doubt, the chief reason for 
American satisfaction with a reform that Americans 
did much to bring about. 


WHAT WILL CANADA DO? 

Mr. Churchill was in error when he stated, in his 
Budget speech, that the gold standard had _ been 
made effective again in Canada. It is no more true 
today than it was in 1920 to say that the gold 
‘standard exists in Canada. The reason put forward 
by bankers for postponing its restoration has gen- 
erally been that London was no longer a free mar- 
ket for gold, and that Ottawa must wait on London. 
The subject has already been discussed at great 
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length in THe CANADIAN Forum; and it has been 
recognized that the contention was a sound one. 
But when Mr. Churchill announced in his Budget 
speech that as from that afternoon the gold em- 
bargo was lifted, the situation, for Canada, was 
transformed. We have waited for Britain to give 
us a lead and the lead has been given. 

More than four-fifths of our trade is conducted 
either with the Mother Country, or with the United 
States: both of them, now, gold-standard countries. 
It is obvious that our prestige is involved in the 
question whether we should revert to the same 
basis. But more than prestige is involved. Till we 
restore the gold standard our traders will not have 
an assurance of exchange stability, nor will the 
merchants abroad who trade with us. It is true 
that our dollar stands at par; but can we count upon 
its maintenance at par? So long as it is, what it 
has been for eleven vears, a paper dollar, we can- 
not. Only when it is convertible on demand into 
gold can we be satisfied; every man engaged, either 
as importer or as exporter, in external trade has an 
interest in pressing for the change. 
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= Index of Volume of Price of Cost of 
Wholesale Employ- 20 Canadian} Selected 
Prices in ment in Securi- Family 


Canada (1)/Canada (2) ties (3) Budget (4) 














Apr, 1925 |... 7.2 114.6 $20 .83 
Mar., © 176.7 87.0 112.4 $21 .00 
Feb., 180.0 86.1 114.1 $21.19 
June, 1924 172.0 95.2 89.2 $20 .22 
May, “ 173.8 91.8 88.7 $20 24 
Apr, “ 173.9 | 89.3 89.5 $20 58 
Mar., “ 176.9 | 90.7 94.5 $21.00 








‘Michell. Monetary Times. Base (100) refers to 
period 1900-09. 


*Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Records obtained from 
Employers. Base (100) refers to Jan. 17, 1920. Sub- 
sequent figures refer to the first of each month. 


*Michell. Monetary Times. 


‘Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


LUIS DE LEON: A Study of the Spanish Renais- 
sance. By Aubrey F. G. Bell.........$9.00 


Fray Luis de Leon, lyric poet, theologian, and philosopher, is 
undoubtedly one of the most interesting figures of Renaissance 
Spain. Mr. Bell recreates this ‘‘Castilian blend of Milton, Words- 
worth, and Savonarola,’’ and writes absorbingly of his fascinat- 
ing period: sixteenth-century Spain. 


JACINTO BENAVENTE. By Walter Starkie. . $3.00 


The first important critical study of this most cosmopolitan of 
modern playwrights and his work. Benavente won the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1922. 


KNOWLEDGE AND VIRTUE: The Hulsean 
Lectures for 1920-1921. By P. N. 
De: jb xnaaewn wes oe 


An eloquent and readable book appealing for a revival of reli- 
gious knowledge as the only way out of the Post-War difficulties. 


LEIBNIZ : THE MONADOLOGY and Other 
Philosophical Writings. Translated with 
Introduction and Notes by Robert Latta. . $2.50 


A new impression of the first important account in English of 
Leibniz’s philosophy. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The WORLD’S MANUALS ........ 75 cents each 


This series is fast becoming famous, not only by re 
subjects treated, the excellence of scominnalion” and the ine: 
price of the volumes, but also because writers have been enlisted 
in the enterprise who bring exceptional abilities to the execution 
of their task. The following volumes have just been published: 


Outlines of a Philosophy of Art. By R. G. Colling- 


wood. 
Most people are interested in art, and those who are not seem 
often willing to enquire as to what it is in art that attracts others, 
Both classes will find this little book irresistible. 


Population. By A. M. Carr-Saunders. 


A concise statement of the great and ever-present problem of 
population, by the author of ‘‘The Population Problem,” a classic 
in its subject. 


Modern Russian Literature. By Prince D. S. Mirsky, 


This volume is written for English readers, and the author con- 
centrates his attention on writers whose work is most ‘likely to be 
known to foreigners: Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Turgenev, and Chek- 
hov. A final chapter deals with the literary scene just before 
during, and after the Revolution. : 


Europe Overseas. By J. A. Williamson. 

A readable book, packed with information, dealing with the 
colonial expansion of Spain, France, Portugal, Holland, and Eng- 
land, and its attendant disputes. 


Chemistry to the Time of Dalton. By E. J. Holmyard. 

An intelligible account of the development of chemistry in its 
main outlines, from the earliest times to the establishment of the 
Atomic Theory by John Dalton at the close of the eighteenth 
century. 





Toronto, Canada 


“Volumes I prize above my dukedom.” 


Harvest in Poland. By Geoffrey Dennis. $2.50 


Mr. Dennis has taken all the undirected, fruitless skeins of the 
world’s modern spiritual unrest and woven them into a fabric 
rich in profound understanding of eternal problems and glamorous 
with the surpassing beauty of a rare story well told. 


The Tree of the Folkungs. By Verner 
Von Heidenstam, winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1916 .......$3.00 


The romantic saga of that tragic and masterful family of the 
Folkungs which, emerging from a mist of legendary origins, con- 
trolled the destinies of Sweden for two or three generations and 
then vanished as mysteriously as it had come. It is a great tale, 
worthy to stand beside the finest of modern European classics. 


Monsieur Ripois and Nemesis. By Louis 
NE, oceans sen peentnnsess ae 


This is a new side of Hémon’s genius to the lovers of his Maria 
Chapdelaine. Instead of the patient children of the land in the 
latter, we have in Monsieur Ripois the gay child of the cities. 


English Pleasure Gardens. By Rose 
Standish Nichols ...............-$3.00 


The theorist will read here the history of a people written in its 
changing ideals of beauty. The practical garden lover will find 
in these quaint things about old gardens, inspiration for new. 


One Third of a Bill. By Fred Jacob. . .$1.50 


A book which will have general appeal. Originality and variety 
of plot for the general reader, dramatic possibilities for the 
amateur actor and a penetrating and constructive preface for 
— critic. Mr. Jacob is as good a playwright as he is 
critic. 


—The Tempest. 


The Rector of Wyck. By May Sinclair. . $2.50 


“This is a touching record of two lives lived quietly, simply, 
self-sacrificingly, striving to exemplify daily the teaching of the 
Christian faith. It triumphs over all cynicisms and it points the ff 
way to conquer doubt. It gives one a keen sense of satisfaction, § 
and many will find in it more substantial food for thought than 
they have derived from many a novel with more action, activity, 
color and emotional stress. Miss Sinclair has done no more. 
sincere and effective work than this, in all her brilliantly solid 
literary career.’’—S. Morgan-Powell in the Montreal Daily Star. 


A Player Under Three Reigns. By Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson ........$5.00 


“The names he mentions—Calvert, Hollingshead, Neville, the 
Bancrofts, Mary Anderson, Clayton, Hare, and Irving—are evidence 
of the reputation he enjoyed, and indications of what the reader 
will find him discussing. Sir Johnston writes with a light touch; 
he has many good stories to tell, and such of them as have been 
told before are worth retelling.’’-—London Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 


Rejuvenation. By Norman Haire, Ch.M. 
| rrr 


Perhaps no subject, within the last few years, has aroused 
more interest and more actively appealed to the popular imagina-* 
tion than has the fascinating theme of REJUVENATION, and- 
certainly on no subject have more exaggerated and misleading. 
statements been made. This book summarizes the work done by 
the pioneers who aim at producing improvement in the mental, 
physical, and sexual health, by one or other method of surgical” 
stimulation of the patient’s glands. 


Flame and Adventure. By A. C. Dalton. $1.25 
Stopford Brooke said of Mrs. Dalton’s poems:—“I am struck by | 
the range of their interests and by the steady level of their melody 
and emotion, which lifts them above the ordinary poetry of the 
day.” 7 
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